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ARTICLE I. 
THE LITURGICAL QUESTION. 


LECTURE ON THE BAUGHER FOUNDATION, DELIVERED JUNE, 1896, IN THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PA. 


By Josepu A. Sriss, D. D., LL. D. 


As there is a God, the Father Almighty, from whom all things 
proceed, and on whom all creatures depend, we stand greatly 
obligated to him. As his offspring and workmanship, we owe 
him perfect obedience. As recipients of his innumerable gifts 
and mercies, we owe him love, gratitude, and continual thanks. 
And as sinful beings, we owe him amends and adequate expia- 
tion. These are matters inherent to our ‘existence. 

Our blessed Saviour has, indeed, met and completely dis- 
charged, in his own person, all indebtedness due to God from 
fallen man, so that we now need only accept and appropriate 
his mediatorial work as proposed in the Gospel, in order to 
stand justified and free from the penalty of the law. Neverthe- 
less, our faith and gratitude still obligate us to conform to his 
teachings, example, and commands, and to make visible show- 
ing of our appreciation and dutifulness. 

In general, this embraces the whole Christian life; but, in a 
narrower and more special sense, it involves the rendering of 
certain formal expressions and exhibits of loyalty and devotion, 
which we call worship. 
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In its proper Christian acceptation, worship means the doing 
of certain things, at certain times, in a certain order, by certain 
persons, for the special honor and glory of God. It implies a 
Ritual, Cult, or Liturgy, made out and determined in whole or 
in part beforehand, or in whole or in part extemporized ; for it is 
inconceivable how worship can be rendered without some form, 
rule or order according to which it is done. As there can be 
no faith without a creed, so there can be no worship without a 
form of some kind. If different actions are included, it must be 
understood what they are to be, and which of them are to pre- 
cede, and which to follow ; for they cannot all go on at the same 
time. If there is to be reading of the word, some one must be 
designated to do the reading, and the place where it is to come 
in must be determined, if it is to have place. If there is singing, 
it must be by the use of some previously composed Psalm or 
hymn, and tune. If there is to be united prayer, it must be of- 
fered by some one assigned to offer it, and what he utters neces- 
sarily becomes a set form to all the rest; “for though we sup- 
pose the minister to pray extempore, and to vary the form and 
phrase every time he prays: yet, to make it a common prayer 
to the congregation, it will be a form to them in spite of all con- 
tradiction.” And if sacraments are to be observed, some one 
must administer them, for they cannot administer themselves ; 
nor can they be administered except according to some form or 
method improvised or predetermined. All these things are em- 
braced in Christian Worship, and such regulations and rendering 
of them constitute a Ritual—a Liturgy. 

Many think of the Liturgy simply as a lot of prayers printed 
in a book. But the book is not the liturgy proper, though it 
may record the particulars which make up the liturgy. The 
real liturgy is the service as arranged and rendered, whether ac- 
cording to a book, or extemporaneously directed; just as the 
real Church is the living congregation, and not the building in 
which it assembles. Bingham has well said: “It is impossible 
there should be any public worship of a congregation, as a con- 
gregation, joining in common prayer to God, without having a 
common form dictated in some way or other for all to join in;” 
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and the way people render their worship is their liturgy, book 
or no book. Their worship may be according to custom, pre- 
arrangement, or capricious haphazard; but if they worship at 
all, they must do it after some fashion, order, disorder, or way of 
managing their doing. And that doing is their liturgy. 

And the manner or plan of rendering sacred worship, is of 
much more serious moment than many suppose. Because “the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ;” and because true religion 
has its seat in the soul ; some are led to regard external observ- 
ances, rites and ceremonies as matters of indifference, to be 
omitted or arranged as fashion, feeling, or caprice may dictate. 
But liturgies do not belong to the department of human esthet- 
ics. True religion is indeed spiritual; but we cannot know 
spirit without embodiment in some form. Nor is the kingdom 
of God a mere internal sentiment, or a mere hidden leaven work- 
ing on human life apart from all external means and activities. 
To have known place and influence in the world, its reality must 
be outwardly manifested, as it is in a range of doings called 
worship, and which in their very doing make a liturgy. 

A liturgy, moreover, is a matter of such grave importance, 
that it does not rest with man to determine its order and 
contents. God must speak; for only he can say what sort 
of worship is acceptable to him. The Church has liberty and 
charge to adapt details to times and circumstances ; for it is not 
essential to Christianity that human regulations, and ceremonies 
which God has not ordained, should be everywhere alike. But 
the principles and essential constituents of divine worship, must 
needs have a “Thus saith the Lord,” to be legitimate, and to as- 
sure us that God accepts it. Every religion has its own fixed 
cult, which is part of its very being; and the same is true of 
revealed religion. If there be no divine authority for its cultus, 
it is not divine, and nothing can make it so, or assure us that 
what we do is approved of God. The faith and the ritual must 
be divine, if the religion is. 

But in these matters God has abundantly spoken, and amply 
indicated his will and pleasure. What forms of converse and 
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communion with the Lord obtained in the Garden of Eden, we 
are not told. That a certain divine order did obtain, is justly 
inferred. That Adam and Eve were very happy in its obser- 
vance, is also clear. And when there came aversion and shrink- 
ing from the timely meeting of God in these forms, it argued ill, 
and judgment was at hand. 

After the fall, another order was instituted. It was a sacri- 
ficial order, specific in its requirements, and to be strictly ob- 
served by all. Cain ventured upon some rationalistic and self- 
chosen variations from it, and the result was that God rejected 
him and his devotions. Once for all, it was there taught, that 
the manner of rendering acceptable worship is not left to the 
taste, fancy, or choice of the worshipper, but must be ordered 
according to God’s appointment. 

There are intimations in the sacred writings, that there was a 
regular Church before the time of Moses, even from the very be- 
ginning. We speak of the patriarchal dispensation ; and a dis- 
pensation means a divine order, regulating the relations and du- 
ties of man toward God, directing him how to come before the 
Lord, and prescribing the sacred services for obtaining and re- 
taining the divine favor and blessing. It was no part of the le- 
gation of Moses to record a full and detailed description of the 
Patriarchal economy, or its cultus; but there are numerous de- 
tached incidents and allusions, in his and other sacred writings, 
which point out and imply the existence of a Patriarchal Church 
and cultus, indicating f/aces set apart for holy worship, fersons 
who were to perform the rites of that worship, forms of conse- 
cration and blessing, “mes for sacred observances, preachers and 
preaching of doctrines and duties, delief and hope in a Messiah 
to come, and the offering of bloody sacrifices for the cancelling 
of sin; all of which evidences a regular code, traceable also in 
some sort in nearly all the ethnic world. Nor can we fairly con- 
strue what relates to Noah, Melchizedek, Job, Jethro, Balaam ; 
and especially Abraham’s offering of the heifer, the goat, the 
ram, the turtle-dove, and the pigeon, with so much care and cir- 
cumspection ; without feeling assured that ample directions on 
these and other points were vouchsafed to what we may call the 
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Patriarchal Church. In other words, we have in these inciden- 
tal references, when duly collected, the leading elements of a 
complete Ritual, so harmonious, so universal, so sacredly held, 
and so like what was afterward enjoined in the Mosaic laws, 
that we cannot otherwise than regard it as the primal institute 
of God himself for the regulation of his worship among fallen 
men. And very strange it would be, that all the rest of the 
peoples of the earth should have their priests and set forms and 
modes of worship, and only the worshippers of the true God be 
without them. 

But since the time of Moses, and the organization of the 
children of Israel into a nation consecrated unto the Lord, the 
divine appointment and authorization of an elaborate, extended 
and detailed Ritual is no longer a matter of inference. For 
three thousand years it has stood written in the sacred books ; 
and there it may be seen and read of all men, along with the con- 
temporary history of its delivery. And as God never repeals 
the essential substance of what he has once ordained, the ground- 
work of the Hebrew ritual was the same that had obtained 
from the beginning. The center and all-conditioning principle 
of both was the sacrificial element—the slaying of a substituted 
victim, and the offering and acceptance of its life-blood as a 
covering and satisfaction for the sins of the worshipper. 

The Passover with its slain lamb, and the numerous propi- 
tiatory sacrifices prescribed in the Levitical code, correspond in 
substance with Abel’s offering of “the firstlings of his flock,”— 
with Noah’s “burnt offering” of “every clean beast and every clean 
fowl,”—with the “burnt offerings” of Job,—and with the sacri- 
fices connected with the giving of the covenant to Abraham. 
The Patriarchs had their “altars” everywhere, and they were the 
forerunners of those ordained through Moses. And as in the 
former times, so under the Levitical order, only more fully de- 
fined and recorded, we have the like designations of sacred 
places, sacred seasons, sacred persons, and sacred things, with 
divine directions for all sorts of occasions, offices, and duties, 
down even to dietetics, “divers washings, and carnal ordinances;” 
all ordained of God, and “imposed until the time of reforma- 
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tion” by the Christ. And so imperative was the observance of 
these sacred appointments and prescriptions, that wilful variance 
from them, even in seemingly unimportant particulars, was mir- 
aculously punished by the hand of God; as may be seen in the 
case of Nadab and Abihu, Korah, Dothan, Abiram, and Uzzah. 

These divine prescriptions and provisions were further elab- 
orated and carried into effect by men raised up of God for spe- 
cial service to his Church and people. By impulse of the Holy 
Ghost, David appointed the Levites to stand every morning and 
every evening to thank and praise the Lord with prayers and 
holy song, and supplied them with a repertoire of sacred compo- 
sitions unapproached to this day in the literature of the world. 
In the building of the temple, arranged according to a model 
from heaven, Solomon furnished new impulse, and ampler ac- 
commodations and materials, for the rendering of the holy ser- 
vices. After the long captivity in Babylon, Ezra, that heaven- 
guided man, restored the ancient worship, and contributed much 
to the purification and enrichment of the Hebrew ritual, which 
continued to be observed with increased strictness, in the tem- 
pel, the synagogues, and the homes of the Jews, down to the 
time of Christ. And during the years that Jesus was on earth, 
the sacred calendar of feasts, fasts, sabbaths, new moons, and 
the various Jewish services, national, congregational, domestic, 
annual, and daily, was in full practical force. 

Abundant also is the testimony, from the Scriptures and other 
ancient records, as well as from the prayer-books still in use by 
the orthodox Jews, that the worship of the time, as it still is, 
was conducted almost exclusively according to set forms, and 
that the Old Testament Church was out and out a liturgical 
Church, made so by the commands and ordinances of God him- 
self. No one acquainted with the facts can fora moment doubt 
or question this. 

To enter into a full account of the Jewish liturgy in the time 
of Christ, would carry us too far beyond present limits. Suffice 
it to say, that, both in the temple and in the synagogues, the 
regular services, with the prayers, lessons, Psalms, &c., were all 
definitely fixed. In the outer court of the temple, people might 
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pray as they felt, as in the case of the Pharisee and the Publi- 
can, of whom we read; but for the regular services, everything 
was according to prescribed forms. 

In the morning and evening sacrifices at the temple, every act 
of the priests had to be accompanied with thie saying of set prayers 
or benedictions. The Shema, a sort of confession of faith, taken 
from Deut. 6: 4-9; 11: 13-21; Numb. 15 : 37-41; had to 
be recited, and generally the ten commandments also. Then 
the particular Psalm or Psalms set for the day had to be chanted 
or sung. And while the incense was being offered in the 
holy place, a succession of prescribed prayers, the most noted 
in the Hebrew liturgy, had to be recited, some of which date 
back to Ezra’s time, and others to periods much earlier in the 
history of Israel. 

These Psalms and prayers were somewhat varied in the cele- 
bration of the great festivals, which had their own particular 
liturgical forms, but the morning and evening services were never 
interrupted or entirely superseded. 

The services in the synagogues, with the exception of the 
sacrifices and the necessary presence of the priests, largely fol- 
lowed those of the temple. They consisted of prayers, reading 
of the Scriptures, and preaching upon the scriptural lessons ; 
but all the prayers and lessons were prescribed, embracing in 
large measure the same as set for the temple services. The 
most solemn and necessary prayers for use in the synagogues 
were the Shemoneh Eshreh, that is the eighteen prayers. The ar- 
rangement of these is referred to Ezra and the great synagogue; 
some of them having no doubt descended from a much more 
remote antiquity. 

To these liturgical formulas, it was common to add some 
special prayers taught by celebrated Rabbis. So Rabbi Ga- 
maliel, shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem, added a nine- 
teenth to the old eighteen, intended to be used against Chris- 
tians. So it would seem that John the Baptist gave a form of 
prayer for the use of his followers along with the old set forms. 
And after the same manner the Saviour gave to his disciples 
our common Lord's prayer, not as their only Prayer, but for use 
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along with such others as they were accustomed to use, or the 
Holy Spirit dictated, or the situation required. The modern 
services of the rigid Jewish religionists are ritualistic in the ex- 
treme; yet Dr. Edersheim, himself a converted Jew, says, that 
“by far the greater number of the usages observed in our own 
days are precisely the same as 1800 years ago.” 

It was in connection with the practical observance of these 
forms and regulations, that Christ and his apostles were brought 
up, and from which he never separated. The heartless and os- 
tentatious manner in which many went through with these ob- 
servances, he criticised and severely denounced; but never a 
word did he utter against the authorized ritual itself. The tem- 
ple, with all its appointments, however misused by some, was 
still to him “the house of God,” and the services of the syna- 
gogue he habitually attended and took part in, even to the last 
(Luke 4:15). The set lessons, the prescribed prayers, the fixed 
order in the use of the Psalms, and the whole arrangement of 
the worship, he therefore acquiesced in as proper and right. As 
a member of the Church of the time, he had to know by heart, 
at least a selection from the eighteen prayers, and to recite them 
with the congregation in the synagogue once a week, and two 
or three times every day; for this was the law for every adult 
of either sex. (Compare Ps. 55:17; Dan. 6: 10,13). And 
had it been contrary to the will of God for his servants to use 
set liturgical forms in worship, we may be sure he would have 
protested against them as against the many corruptions into 
which the Jews had glided, and that he would by no means 
have joined in them as he did. Nay, so far from finding fault 
with set forms of prayer, he himself prescribed one for his dis- 
ciples, after the same manner as did John and some of the 
noted Rabbis (Matt. 6 : 9-13; Luke 11: 1-4). He also sang 
hymns or Psalms with his disciples (Matt. 26 : 30; Mark 14: 
26), which certainly were precomposed forms prescribed in the 
Jewish ritual; while in some of his personal addresses to the 
Father, under circumstances altogether unique, he did not dis- 
dain to utter himself in language from the Psalms. 
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Liturgical forms thus have the unequivocal sanction of his 
holy example. 

Some fancy that all ceremonial worship, whatever its authority 
worth and virtue under former dispensations, has been done 
away by the Gospel. Of course, important changes have been 
wrought by the “reformation” under Christ; but re-formation is 
not total abrogation. The truth is, that the Christian Church is 
the continuation of the Church that preceded it, only with en- 
larged life, privileges and powers. The Israelites had the Gos- 
pel preached to them as really as it has been preached to us 
(Heb. 4: 2). Patriarchism was the embryo, and Judaism the 
chrysalis and cradle of Christianity. They each belong to the 
one divine economy of human redemption. The latter is sim- 
ply a graft on the root and stock of the former (Rom. I1 : 18). 
Everything under the Mosaic code had reference to what was to 
be under Christ, and, in a way accommodated to the times, em- 
bodied all the elements of genuine Christianity. The sacrifices, 
the priests, the temple, the altars, the feasts, the fasts, the syna- 
gogues, and the appointed rites and ceremonies,—all have their 
counterparts in the Christian system. The great characteristic 
under all preceding dispensations was the offering of sacrifice as 
the propitiation for sin; and the all-conditioning centre and sub- 
stance of Christianity is, that “Christ our Passover is sacrificed 
for us.” The moral law, and all the principles of worship, are 
the same now that they have always been. The first Christians 
were at the same time members of the Jewish Church, and only 
by degrees emerged into an independent establishment. They 
had no scriptures but the Old Testament, no organized worship 
apart from that of the temple and the synagogue. The same 
old liturgical forms and prayers used by the Jews, with a few 
special orders added by Christ, they employed. And when cast 
out of the synagogues, and refused entrance into the temple, 
they continued for long time the habits and forms to which they 
had always been accustomed, and carried the same in large 
measure into their Christian worship. Even the differences 
which gradually developed, as the Christian Church came into 
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separate and independent existence, were neither so great nor so 
radical as to obliterate what had been carried over from the old 
forms. In the very nature of the case, the new dispensation 
had to grow out of the old, retaining much of what had pre- 
ceded, only adapted to the special ordinances of Christ, and the 
new conditions after the Jews pronounced against Christians as 
apostates and heretics. And even the Christian sacraments, 
those distinctive New Testament institutions, were framed, to a 
large extent, out of preceding sacramental observances, and em- 
bodied for Christians the essential substance of what they finally 
displaced and superseded, as may readily be shown. 

It is the favorite theory of a certain class of religionists, that 
the first Christians had no liturgical forms; and they allege in 
proof of this that the New Testament says nothing about them. 
It is difficult to understand how intelligent men can bring them- 
selves to put forth such unfounded assumptions. The Christian 
Church was born with as full liturgical equipment as in any of 
the ages since, and was formed and taught by inspired men of 
God, whose office it was to direct by example and precept just 
what and how things were to be ordered and done in its holy 
assemblies. And what they taught and enjoined in these mat- 
ters was already so deeply imbedded in the life of the Church, and 
in the minds and hearts of all its members, that there was little 
need to refer to it in their subsequent writings, 

It must be remembered, that Christian congregations were in 
existence, and celebrating their weekly worship and sacramental 
observances, ten years before a line of the present books of the 
New Testament was written, and more than sixty years before 
the last of those books was completed; so that the Christian 
Liturgy was long before the Christian Scriptures. Most of these 
writings were themselves addressed to established churches in the 
full exercise of whatever entered into their Christianity. These 
churches the apostles formed, taught, and started in all that be- 
longs to Christian life and duty, as Christ commanded them and 
the Holy Ghost led them. Their assemblies had to be organ- 
ized and set in order for the purposes of holy worship, which 
had either to be dictated by the apostles, or carried on by them 
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after the manner in which the people had always been accus- 
tomed in the synagogues. But whether dictated by the found- 
ers of these churches, or carried over from the old manner of 
conducting worship, or partly from both, there had to be some 
sort of authorized and approved apostolic order and way of do- 
ing, which had become well understood and in full force for many 
years before the present books of the New Testament appeared. 
And whether these apostolic churches were taught to follow 
certain set forms in their worship, or not; the matter was alto- 
gether so fully settled and practically established, that the de- 
tailed rehearsal of these forms in these writings had become un- 
necessary and superfluous. 

Nor would the absence from the New Testament of formal 
account of the institution of set forms prove that they did not 
exist, or were not used. 

There is plenty of apostolic, patristic, and secular testimony, 
that the primitive churches all over the world, for hundreds of 
years, regularly celebrated the Agape, or feasts of love; yet 
there is not one word in the New Testament to tell us when, or 
by whom, this observance was instituted. 

There was a ceremony or rite in the primitive churches, called 
baptizing for the dead. Just what it was, we do not know. But, 
in Paul’s time, it was so general and well understood, that he 
cites it as a confirmation of the doctrine of the resurrection, 
(1 Cor. 15 : 29). And yet, there is not a word said about its 
origin or authority in the New Testament canon. 

The first Christians, observed Sunday, “the first day of the 
week,” for their religious assemblies and services (Acts 20 : 7 ; 
1 Cor. 16: 2). Beyond doubt this was an apostolic order and 
appointment, evidencing something of a Christian calendar in 
apostolic times; but there is nowhere anything said in the New 
Testament as to when, where, or how, it was introduced and es- 
tablished. 

We are certified in the Gospels that the Lord Jesus dictated a 
form of prayer for his disciples, and said unto them, “when ye 
pray, say, Our Father,” &c. We cannot suppose the apostles so 
indifferent to a prescription and command of the Master, as not 
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to use this prayer themselves, or to fail in teaching it to all their 
converts. And yet we find no trace of its use in the book of 
Acts, in the apostolic Epistles, or anywhere in the canon of Scrip- 
ture. 

And if these things could be, without more being said about 
them in the Scriptures, so the non-mention of liturgical formulas 
is no evidence of their non-existence, or non-use. The silence 
concerning liturgical forms has an ample explanation which will 
be given later on. 

Furthermore, if argument from the silence of the Scriptures 
is to avail, we may safely challenge the citation of any passage 
of Scripture which appoints, directs or requires the use of ex- 
tempore prayer in the celebration of united Christian worship. 
There is as much occasion, and more, to demand the authority 
for the extempore rendering of the Church’s public services, as 
for the rendering of them according to set formulas; and if 
silence is sufficient to rule out the one, it must needs rule out 
the other also. 

But even apart from any scriptural references to a fixed Chris- 
tian ritual, the strong presumption, from the nature of the case, 
and from the established methods when, and where, and whence, 
the Christian Church came into being, is, that the apostles and 
primitive Christians never celebrated their joint worship in any 
other way than by predetermined and set forms. The difference 
between such a fixed order, and mere extemporized proceedings 
and doings, is so very great, that if the joint services originally 
were purely extemporaneous, it is inconceivable that it should 
have been so soon exchanged for set forms by every church in 
the whole Christian world. 

But no such an unaccountable transition ever occurred. What 
determined the universal use of the prescribed liturgy in the la- 
ter churches was, the practice and teachings of the apostles in 
the original churches, concerning which the New Testament is 
not such a blank as some would have it. It is easy enough to 
show, from the gospels and epistles, that the principles, and all 
the chief elements, of a full Christian liturgy were constituted, 
appointed, and ordained by Christ himself, obligating his apos- 
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tles, whom he commissioned, and all his followers in all ages, to 
observe and conform to them. 

To bring about the organization of a community, bound to- 
gether under one supreme head, by a common faith, for the 
same holy purposes, was the great business of Christ’s life upon 
earth (Matt. 16:18). He meant that the members of it should 
habitually meet together for joint worship and mutual edification 
(Matt. 18 : 20; Heb. 10: 25). He appointed the chief officers, 
endowed with the Holy Ghost, in his name to gather, instruct 
and set in order these assemblies, according to his directions, 
fully given before he left the world (Eph. 4:11, 12; Acts 1: 3; 
Matt. 28 : 18-20). All this implied, and to some extent em- 
bodied, certain unalterable liturgical provisions and regulations. 

He likewise appointed a special and perpetual sacrament of 
initiation into his Church, in which he ordained the use of a cer- 
tain ceremonial in connection with the use of a certain formula 
of words (Matt. 28 : 18-20); so that there can be neither church 
nor proper church membership without this ordinance, adminis- 
tered according to the liturgical prescription he has set for it. 

Christ also ordained a special prayer, the words of which he 
dictated, not only as a directory after which to fashion our 
prayers, but as a set formula to be used by all Christians. His 
unequivocal command is, “When ye pray say, our Father,” &c. 
So also all the early Christian writers who speak of it, under- 
stood him, and affirm that this prayer was in common use in all 
the churches dy command of the Lord. Tertullian calls it “the 
prayer appointed by law, ordained by our Saviour.” Cyprian 
says, “Christ himself gave us a form of prayer, and commanded 
us to use it,” so that “we speak to the Father in the Son’s words.” 
St. Augustine informs us that, in his time, “it was said at God's 
altar every day ;” and adds, “we cannot be God’s children un- 
less we use it.” It is also quite improbable that any Christians, 
in their public worship, should have omitted a prayer, worded for 
them by their Lord as a mark of their discipleship; while the 
prayer itself, in all its petitions, runs in the plural number as 
specially designed for the joint use of an assembly. 

From three of the Evangelists, and from the epistles of St. 
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Paul, it is also abundantly clear, that our Lord ordained the sac- 
rament of the holy eucharist (Matt. 26 : 26-28; Mark 16 : 22- 
24; Luke 22: 19 and 20; 1 Cor. I1 : 23-27). In this he 
gave a special and set form of divine service with command to 
“do this,’“often,” and continuously, “till he come.” The ob- 
servance of this ordinance is the one most distinctive service of 
Christianity, “the great central act of Christian worship.” 
Weekly, or even daily, it was observed by the Church from the 
very beginning (Acts 2 : 42; 1 Cor. 10: 16; 11: 20, &c.) Its 
ancient and most general name was ¢he eucharist—the thanks- 
giving—the blessing—as being preéminently the characteristic 
and main thing in the worship of Christians. And nothing that 
the Saviour ever appointed was more emphasized by him, or set 
out with more repetition and particularity of wording and direc- 
tion, than this, which contains in itself a divinely prescribed 
liturgical formula for the highest service in the Christian Church. 

And when we come to the study of the sacred epistles, writ- 
ten from fifteen to twenty and more years after Christ, we find 
there, in practical and living fact, all that he instituted, com- 
manded, and authorized, as reported in the gospels. We find 
there the Church he loved and purchased with his blood, with all 
its appointed machinery at work to “sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word.” We find there all its com- 
missioned officers and agents in place, doing duty, “some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” We find there 
references to a formula of the faith once delivered unto the saints, 
“the form of sound words,” to be firmly embraced and held fast, 
—hbaptism as Christ ordained it,—assemblies for worship to be 
conducted “decently and in order,’—the ever recurring celebra- 
tion of the Holy Supper, emphasized as the crowning ordinance 
of Christianity, demanding great circumspection for its right ob- 
servance. And there also we find the life of the baptized 
summed up in this, that “they continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tles’ doctrine, and in che fellowship, and in ¢he breaking of bread, 
and ix the prayers” (Acts 2 : 42). 
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Here was organization, order, settled regulations, worship, well 
known particular prayers, and a complete economy in living op- 
eration, with all the elements that enter into a comprehensive 
and rubricated ritual. 

It is also very significant in this connection, that the apostles, 
in their writings, frequently refer their readers back to certain 
oral instructions and directions given, and examples set, exhort- 
ing and charging their converts to hold fast, keep in mind, fol- 
low and imitate the same with special care, avoiding as disor- 
derly and unfit for their fellowship, every one who did not walk 
according to these traditions (1 Cor. 11:2; 1 Thess. 2: 13; 
42293 S Thee. 9: 08; 9: 26; 6 Tim. 8 2 88s Os 8, Hh 

Protestant Christians are suspicious and chary of traditions, 
and rightly so; for great spoliations of God’s truth and the souls 
of men have more than once come from traditions as well as 
from philosophy falsely so called. But there are traditions and 
traditions ; and the religion of most people is more a matter of 
tradition than of conviction from personal searching of the writ- 
ten word; and primitive Christianity, for decades, lived, moved, 
and had its being from tradition. And even long after the Chris- 
tian facts and teachings began to be recorded, the apostles them- 
selves continued to refer their converts to these traditional in- 
structions as more complete and definite than what was written, 
and quite as divinely authoritative (1 Cor. 15 : 1-3; 2 Tim. 
1:13; Jude 3). 

Necessarily, these traditions included not only formal state- 
ments of doctrine and faith, but also the established orders of 
worship, rites, and ceremonies; for there had been nothing else 
for congregations to go by. It was only after it became neces- 
sary to discriminate between true and false tradition, that the 
New Testament canon was determined, and all tradition con- 
trary thereto disallowed and rejected. And the great importance 
which the apostles in their writings attached to these preceding 
traditional teachings, shows, that there was very much more au- 
thoritative direction, instruction and regulation given to the 
early churches than appears in the written Scriptures. 

In first Corinthians (chaps. 10 and 11) the apostle refers to the 
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holy communion in such liturgical terminology that his readers 
could not have understood him, if they had not been familiar 
with that sacrament, and the manner of its observance; and his 
sharp censure of the abuses which had crept in in connection 
with the Agape, shows how much the apostles were concerned 
for the proper rendering of the Christian services, and how they 
sought to have a certain approved ideal followed and maintained. 
And Paul’s interference to have everything in proper order in 
the church of Corinth, furnishes apostolic testimony that we are 
no more at liberty as Christians to fashion our worship accord- 
ing to our own fancy or pleasure, than to believe and live as we 
please and not hurt or damage our standing before God. 

Under the old economy, much use was made of the amen, the 
hallelujah, the hosanna, &c. These constituted a part of the an- 
cient liturgy. They were prescribed for the temple, and for the 
synagogue. And we find the same referred to as parts of Chris- 
tion worship (1 Cor. 14: 16; Rev. 19:6; Matt. 21:9). They 
are all liturgical words, named only in connection with acts of 
worship; and they argue set formulas for the rendering of that 
worship. 

The New Testament likewise contains salutations, ascriptions, 
benedictions, and prayers, often in such connection with holy 
offices that they go far to confirm the familiar use of set forms, 
some of them being themselves liturgical formulas. 

It likewise appears that the apostles sanctioned and enjoined 
singing, as part of Christian worship (Jas. 5 : 13; Eph. 5 : 19; 
Col. 3: 16). But there could be no joint exercise of this sort 
without set forms prepared and learned beforehand. Psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs cannot be extemporized. 

All this would seem to demonstrate, that the approved ser- 
vices of the first churches were in no sense or degree haphazard; 
but were regulated by order and rule, with forms and offices 
prescribed by Christ or his inspired apostles; and that they had 
and used what we may call a very complete, well defined, and 
well understood liturgy, as divine in its elements and provisions 
as the faith they confessed. 

A recent writer on “Ancient Christianity” urges what he calls 
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“the profound silence, both of friends and enemies, in the early 
ages of the Church, respecting liturgies and forms of prayer,” 
as valid proof that no such thing as “liturgical worship” had 
place in the primitive churches. What has been given above, 
shows how utterly false is the assumption of such a “profound 
silence.” It is never safe to argue from omissions or silence ; 
and did the New Testament contain much less on the subject of 
set forms and liturgical prescriptions than it does, we would not 
be warranted in concluding that none existed. This is suffi- 
ciently evident from what has just been said of the institution of 
the Agape, baptizing for the dead, Sunday, and the actual use 
of the form of prayer Christ ordered to be said by his followers 
in their devotions. 

The literary remains of the early fathers and their contem- 
poraries are indeed somewhat meagre and scanty in descriptions 
of the services of Christians in their day ; but the silence is far 
from being so “profound” as some would have it. And what- 
ever of reticence or silence on the subject may. characterize the 
writings of that age, so fragmentary at best, there is an under- 
lying explanation, which is amply satisfactory, over against the 
inference some would draw from it. 

The first Christian centuries were centuries of persecution, in- 
ducing Christians to hold their assemblies and services in a man- 
ner as retired and unobserved as possible. They were centuries 
of heathen domination; and as Christ admonished his disciples 
not to cast their pearls before swine, nor give that which is holy 
to dogs, they scrupulously guarded these sacred mysteries from 
the knowledge of the profane and unbelieving. The chief and 
highest of all their services was the observance of the holy 
eucharist, as Christ commanded; and they were strict never to 
celebrate it in the presence of any but those prepared and en- 
titled to participate. The original disciples were alone with 
Christ when he gave them this sacrament, and it was in like se- 
clusion from the common world that they, and their successors, 
observed it, and had it observed by their converts. Outsiders, 
children, and even the catechumens, were rigidly excluded, when 
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it came to the celebration of the holy communion; while it was 
expected, as a matter of duty, from all admitted to the fellow- 
ship of the Church, that they should observe the most sacred 
silence regarding everything connected with it. Chrysostom de- 
clared it sacrilegious, either directly or indirectly, to disclose the 
holy mysteries of this service. 

And for the maintenance of this secrecy, the early Christians, 
for the first several ages, carefully abstained from committing to 
writing the manner and make-up of their sacred services. Ac- 
cording to Le Brun, it was forbidden to write even the Creed or 
the Lord’s Prayer on paper or parchment. Jerome says that 
even the writers of the New Testament refrained from writing 
any plainer concerning these things than was absolutely neces- 
sary. It was the maxim of Origen, “The mysteries must not be 
committed to writing.” Basil affirms that, up to his time, “the 
words at the dedication (sanctification) of the bread of the thanks- 
giving and the cup of blessing,” were not in writing, but had 
been transmitted by oral tradition from the apostles. Meletius, 
in a confidential letter to a friend, declined on principle to write 
anything about these sacred matters, and referred his correspon- 
dent to one Theophrastus for the answer to his inquiries, to be 
given by word of mouth. 

This then would explain why the Roman authorities, under 
the exterminating decrees of the persecuting emperors, in their 
rigid searches of the private houses and meeting-places of the 
Christians, were so unsuccessful in finding written accounts or 
set formularies describing the services of their secret assemblies. 
All who entered those assemblies had to memorize the prayers, 
and understand the parts to be taken by them, before being ad- 
mitted; so that Tertullian could say, they prayed “dy heart,” 
moved to it by their own willing obedience, and having no need 
of a monitor to prompt them. 

Nor can there be any question of the possibility of maintain- 
ing and perpetuating even a most elaborate ritual in this way. 
The Masonic fraternity, and numerous other secret societies, 
having very complex rituals, are doing it to-day; and some of 
them have been doing it for hundreds of years, without change 
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or loss. The Druses of Lebanon, from time immemorial, have 
been maintaining the secrecy of their religious faith and rites 
against all attempts to ascertain just what they are. And the 
reticence and reserve, as a religious duty, on the part of the 
early Christians respecting the order and matter of their most 
important acts of worship, being obligated on their honor and 
hopes as Christians not to write, expose or betray them in any 
manner, so far from arguing the absence of all set forms, very 
strongly intimate that they did have and follow a certain estab- 
lished liturgy, considered divine and obligatory; or, why,the 
solemn inculcation not to reveal ? 

But neither friends nor enemies were so “profoundly silent” 
that nothing on the subject is contained in the literary remains 
of “the early ages of the Church.” Although no liturgies, given 
in full, so far as we know, appeared before the third Christian 
century; yet enough authentic evidence exists to show and 
prove that the most sacred services of the early Church were 
observed and conducted according to set forms, the main features 
of which are sufficiently indicated. A few of the most import- 
ant of these testimonies may be noted. 

One of the earliest and most decisive witnesses in the case is, 
the Didache, or teaching of the twelve apostles, discovered by 
Bryenios in 1873, in the library of the Jerusalem Monastery of 
the holy sepulchre at Constantinople. It has since been numer- 
ously edited, translated, and published, in various editions, coun- 
tries and languages. Many of the ablest critics and scholars, of 
different connections and nationalities, have examined into its 
age and authority, and by general consent have assigned it the 
place of a genuine production of the primitive Church, written 
close about the time of the death of the Apostle John, and cer- 
tainly dating somewhere from A. D. 90 to 120. A few date it 
even earlier, and some, not the most orthodox in their faith and 
methods, date it about the year A. D. 150. It is “one of the 
rarest treasures of ancient literature.” Athanasius, in his 39th 
Festal Letter, after reciting the canonical books received and 
used by the Church, gives a list of such works as (he says) are 
not canonical, but intended by the fathers to be read by those 
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who come to be instructed in the true doctrine; and among 
these he mentions the Didache, or “Teaching of the Apostles,” 
and “The Shepherd,” or “Hermas.” Athanasius puts the Dz- 
dache ahead of “Hermas,” as of earlier date and greater impor- 
tance; while some sections of “Hermas” only enlarge on the 
simpler and more dignified statements of the Didache. “Her- 
mas” was written not later than from A. D. 140 to 150, (some 
placing it much earlier), and hence the Didache must be of a 
date very close to, if not within the apostolic times. Clement 
of Alexandria (about A. D. 200) quotes it as “Scripture,” re- 
garding it as semi-apostolic and semi-inspired ; and it could not 
then have been a new book to have obtained such high esteem. 
And the testimony of such a document, of such an age, must 
needs be of great weight; and, if clear on the subject in hand, 
ought to be accepted as conclusive. 

And we have only to look into this precious relic of antiquity 
to see that, of its sixteen chapters, four (7th to 10th inclusive of 
both, and part of 14th, that is, about one fourth of the whole) are 
taken up almost entirely with liturgical directions and prescrip- 
tions. 

We find it there laid down, that all these things “are to be 
taught to candidates for baptism, and that baptism is to be ad- 
ministered according to a given formula, in a particular way. 

Prayer is enjoined, and the Lord’s Prayer recited as a form to 
be used, asserting that so “the Lord commanded in his Gospel.” 

The eucharist is referred to as a thing for weekly observance 
by Christians, and the order is: “Give thanks after this manner: 
First for the cup: We give thanks to thee, our Father, &c. 
And for the broken bread: We give thanks to thee, our Father, 
for the life and knowledge thou hast made known to us,” &c. 
“Now after being filled (having partaken), give thanks after this 
manner: We thank thee holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast caused to dwell in our hearts,” &c., through four ad- 
ditional paragraphs. 

For the prophets, free prayer was to be allowed. “Permit the 
prophets to give thanks (pray) as much as (in what words) they 
wish.” But the mention of this liberty in these special cases 
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implies that, in all other instances, there were regular liturgical 
forms to be used as prescribed. 

Coming together on the Lord’s day “to break bread, and give 
thanks, (celebrate the holy eucharist) having before confessed 
transgressions,” is recognized and prescribed as of divine obli- 
gation. 

And with such evidence of what was done and held in the 
primitive churches, it is hard to understand how any candid 
seeker of the truth can question or doubt that they had and used 
a formal apostolically authorized order in celebrating their most 
solemn worship, and that that order included liturgical forms and 
set prayers, which were considered essential to proper Chris- 
tianity. 

* We also have heathen testimony, of nearly the same antiquity, 
thoroughly confirming the presentations in the Didache. Pliny 
the younger (born A. D. 62, died A. D. 113), in his oft quoted 
letter to the Emperor Trajan, gives the result of judicial investi- 
gations to ascertain the habits and doings of Christians in Bithy- 
nia, and says, “They met on a certain day before it was light, 
carmenque Christo, quasi deo, dicere secum invicem.” 

Much learned criticism has been evoked to determine the ex- 
act meaning of these Latin words. The common rendering is, 
“and they sang hymns to Christ, as God.” The added dicere 
secum invicem, Mosheim interprets to mean that this rendering 
to Christ as God was the action of the assembly as such, in 
which all joined, one part being said by the elder, bishop, or 
leader, and the other part by the congregation. And with Mel- 
moth, Gessner, and other “learned men,” he understands the 
word carmen, to refer, not so much to hymns or singing, as to 
forms of prayer—*“merely a set form of words in prose.” This 
would also accord best with the word, dicere, which means, fo 
say, rather than, Zo sing. In either case, a ritualistic liturgical 
order is necessarily implied; for whether Pliny meant addresses 
to Christ as God, in verse or prose, said or sung, the statement 
is conclusive, that the Christians of Bithynia, in his day, did use 
set forms in their common Sunday worship, and that all was 
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directed after a fixed and well understood manner, in which all 
could participate, and the voices of all be heard. 

Ignatius, who received his Christian training under the Apos- 
tle John, and suffered martyrdom about A. D. 110, in his epistle 
to the Magnesians (vi. and vii.) declaims against separation, 
and the ordering of worship according to individual fancies, and 
adds, “Being come together in the same place [for worship], Lave 
one common prayer, one supplication, one mind.” In his view, 
therefore, a fixed order, with set forms, was the thing which all 
believers of his day were expected to observe, as a matter of 
proper Christian dutifulness. 

Clement of Rome, the most distinguished of the primitive 
fathers, who lived in the close of the apostolic age, and to whom 
is ascribed a certain letter to the Corinthians, so highly esteeméd 
by the early Christians that it was publicly read in their assem- 
blies the same as the Scriptures, and classed among inspired 
writings, in one place (XxXIV.) cites the angelic sanctus, and says, 
“Let us also, being gathered together with good conscience, in 
accord with one another, as it were with one mouth, cry earnestly 
unto him, that he would make us partakers of his great and 
glorious promises.” In another place (XL.) he cautions his read- 
ers to be careful “to do all things in order whatsoever our Lord 
has commanded, and, particularly, that we perform our offerings 
and service to God, at their appointed seasons ; for these he has 
commanded to be done, not haphazard and disorderly, but at cer- 
tain determinate times and hours, and therefore he has ordained 
by his supreme will and authority, both where, and by what per- 
sons, they are to be performed,—that so, all things being piously 
done unto all well-pleasing, they may be acceptable unto him. 
(xLI.) Let everyone therefore bless God in his proper station, 
with a good conscience, and with all gravity, not exceeding the 
rule of his service that is appointed unto him.” He also solemnly 
reminds Christians of the superior honors vouchsafed in our 
means of communion with God, and of the great danger to 
which lack of strict conformity to the appointed order in these 
things exposes the soul. 

In all this it is plainly implied that fixed regulations and set 
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forms belonged to the Christian worship of Clement’s time, and 
were held to be of divine authority, and essential to practical 
Christianity. Nay, in the recently discovered copy of this epis- 
tle to the Corinthians (by Bryenios, 1875), there is given a long 
and carefully composed form of prayer, which seems to have 
been used in the Church at Rome, and which, next to the forms 
in the Didache, is the oldest specimen of the prayers of apos- 
tolic times. In a somewhat condensed form it is contained 
among the “Additional Prayers” in the Pulpit edition of the 
Church Book, No. 2, of the General Prayers. “It begins with an 
elaborate invocation of God in antithetical sentences, contains 
intercession for the afflicted, the needy, the wanderers, and pris- 
oners, petitions for the conversion of the heathen, a confession 
of sin and prayer for pardon, and closes with a prayer for unity, 
and a doxology” (Schaff). And in these words we have a set 
form as prayed by the Christians of the first ages. 

The so-called Apostolic Constitutions (Book vii), contains a 
full liturgy, with forms, directions, special and general prayers, 
and a complete eucharistical service, which cannot be consistently 
accounted for except on the supposition that so (in substance at 
least) the early churches were accustomed to order and render 
their sacred services. 

Bunsen, in Hippolytus and His Age, having gone very fully 
into the examination, gives it as his conclusion touching these 
so-called Apostolic Constitutions, that, as soon as we eliminate 
some ethical introductions, and all moralizing conclusions, and 
get rid of what was manifestly re-written with literary preten- 
sions, and expunge some easily discernible interpolations of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, “We find ourselves unmistakably 
in the midst of the life of the Church of the second and third 
centuries ;” that is, in the next age immediately after the apos- 
tles. 

The same learned author says, “I think we may safely quote 
the celebrated passage of Irenzeus, which dates from the latter 
part of the second century, in proof that, at that early time, 
there existed in the Church a collection of customs and ordinan- 
ces ascribed to the apostles. I believe we may also refer to the 
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words of Clement, as proving that such customs and ordinances 
existed traditionally, before the end of the first century. They 
must therefore have been acknowledged by many, if not by all 
the churches, as of substantial although not scriptural authority, 
before the year 88, when Clement died, and consequently before 
St. John wrote his gospel.” 

After the Emperor Constantine took sides in favor of Chris- 
tianity, decreed the freedom of Christian worship, and gave to 
the Church the recognition of the state, the liturgical formulas, 
so long used memoriter, and transmitted mostly by oral tradition, 
began to be written; and from the middle of the fourth century 
onward, full Christian liturgies were everywhere found, the con- 
tents of which in ample integrity have come down to us. They 
are not precisely alike, but so much alike in general features, as 
to constitute one race or brotherhood, the close inter-relation- 
ship of which may be easily traced by internal evidence, just as 
affinities are traced in comparative philology or ethnology. And 
as all nations and languages have been traced back to a few 
heads or stocks, so all the orthodox Christian liturgies that ex- 
ist, have been traced back to some four or five original groups 
or families, sufficiently distinct and different to show they have 
not had one single original, and yet so much alike in essential 
substance, structure, parts, and to a certain extent in wording, as 
to prove a kindred simultaneous origin, which the history of the 
beginnings of the early churches well explains. There are dif- 
ferences between the several inspired writers, though moved by 
the same Spirit ; and so it was not unnatural that their liturgical 
inculcations and arrangements should exhibit similar unessential 
diversities. The forms are not identical in every minute partic- 
ular, but the substance, spirit, and general character, are so much 
the same, that they must needs have had their first origination 
from the same authorities from whom we have the Gospels and 
Epistles. 

And from the descriptions in the Didache, in the famous ac- 
count of Justin Martyr’s First Apology, and in the catechetical 
lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem, we are sufficiently certified that 
the liturgical formulas and prescriptions given in the so-called 
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Apostolic Constitutions or the Liturgy of St. James, minus some 
manifest interpolations and additions of later times, furnish reli- 
able types of the way in which the early churches, by order and 
example of Christ and their apostolic founders, and hence by di- 
vinely inspired directions, conducted their worship, and observed 
the ordinances of our holy religion. 

Between these Christian liturgies and the orders of service 
observed by the Jews, there is a near relationship; particularly 
between the formula for the Lord’s Supper and the canon of 
the Passover. The order of sequence, the structure, and some 
of the parts and wordings, are the same in both. And when it 
is remembered that the institution and first celebration of the 
eucharist occurred in connection with the Jewish Passover, it 
could hardly have been otherwise. As Christ then and there 
commanded the apostles to do as he said and did, they would 
naturally feel bound and impelled to celebrate this holy ordi- 
nance in a way as completely as possible conformed to the man- 
ner and liturgical surroundings in which it had been given to 
them, and so to teach their converts. 

The holy eucharist proceeded out of the very heart of the 
Passover, and its great central substance is the slain Lamb typi- 
cally contemplated in the Passover. The whole action of the 
Saviour in instituting it took in, rested on, and joined with the 
Passover ritual. And that action, with its ceremonial connec- 
tions, necessarily became a rule and directory for the apostles 
when they came to do as Christ bade them. 

The Jewish passover services, in addition to the sacrifice of 
the lamb, embraced a blessing, giving and receiving, of bread 
and wine. There was a call to give thanks, with the response : 
“It is meet for us to praise the Lord of the universe,” &c. There 
was recitation of the seraphic hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy, is the 
Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory.” There was 
a use of the prescribed Halle] Psalms, which contain the words, 
“Hosanna! Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
There were numerous set prayers and benedictions to be said, 
and among them one commemorative of departed souls, as in 
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all the early Christian liturgies. At the conclusion there was 
call, “O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; for his mer- 
cy endureth forever.” And then followed a song of praise, 
which may have been a Psalm, but more likely one of the 
“Unity Hymns,” as still retained in the Ritual of the Passover 
services. 

Now these features appear in all the earliest Christian litur- 
gies. Hence it has been remarked, that “the Eucharistic Ritual 
of the early Christians strikes its roots deeply into the old Isra- 
elitish sacrificial ordinances, and is framed in many respects 
upon them; so that while the staple elements of that institution 
passed into the great realities of Christ’s offering of himself, and 
into the supreme act of of Christian service instituted by him 
in special connection with it, the more ordinary kinds of Jewish 
worship merged, in a parallel manner, in corresponding Chris- 
tian action. We certainly find unmistakable proofs of paternity 
and derivation subsisting between the Temple and synagogue 
services and those of the primitive Church.” 

Now, then, if these features of the Jewish Ritual had no place 
in the Christian worship as arranged and conducted by the apos- 
tles, how are we to account for such a return to them, against 
apostolic usage, at so early a period, as appears in all the Chris- 
tian liturgies throughout the whole world? And how, indeed, 
could the Church of the third and fourth centuries dare to put 
forth and adhere to these formularies as verily descended from 
the apostles, if they were mere inventions of the time? Nay, 
these very fitting items from the Jewish ritual, in the nature of 
the case, without some positive instructions to the contrary, 
would necessarily be retained and continued by the apostles as 
epicycles in the celebration of the Eucharist, seeing that Christ 
used them at the institution of this sacrament, and commanded 
the apostles to do as he did. 

And the retention and presence of these features in all the 
early Christian liturgies, warrants, if it does not necessitate, the 
conclusion, that the worship inculcated and arranged by the 
apostles certainly included liturgical set forms; and that the cel- 
ebrants did not fashion things as their humor might be, but 
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came to the service with well chosen and well digested words,— 
words used by their spiritual ancestors for generations,—words 
all the more enlarged in meaning, amplified in grasp, intensified 
in feeling, and spiritually exalted, by their connection with the 
great sacrifice and appointments of “the Lamb of God that tak- 
eth away the sin of the world.” 

But there is another line of testimony which remarkably 
clinches the whole argument. What if it can be shown that 
some of the apostles in their writings guoted from Liturgical 
Formularies in common use at the time of their writing? Would 
that not settle the whole question of the existence of an estab- 
lished ritual under the ministry of the apostles? Glance then 
at some of the facts in this line. 

Dr. John Mason Neale, perhaps the ablest modern liturgiolo- 
gist went deeply into this study, and declared himself “absolutely 
sure” that the apostle Paul did make sundry such quotations. 
Some may be disposed to ridicule an assertion so startling ; and 
yet it is not at all unlikely. We know that this apostle, when 
addressing the Greeks at Athens, quoted from a liturgical poem 
by Aratus (Acts 18 : 28); that in writing to the Corinthians he 
quoted from Menander (1 Cor. 15 : 33), and from Epimenides 
in the Epistle to Titus (1 : 12); and why should we be surprised 
that, in writing to Christians, he should quote liturgical expres- 
sions well known and dear to them? Dr. Neale claims to have 
found not less than thirteen instances of such quotations in the 
Pauline Epistles. 

The first he names is 1 Corinthians 2 : 9; which, according 
to the Greek, literally reads: “But as it hath been written,— 
which eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, and into the 
heart of man hath not entered, which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” This, as it stands, is grammatically very 
awkward. The apostle gives it as a quotation, and from an au- 
thoritative source. He says, “¢t 7s written.” Some, at a loss to 
give any other explanation, have supposed that he had reference 
to Isaiah 64: 4. But this is a mistaken supposition. It is not 
from Isaiah. Bishop Lowth on Isaiah, justly says: “The cita- 
tion is so very different, both from the Hebrew and the version 
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of the LXX, that it seems very difficult, if not impossible, to 
reconcile them, without going beyond the bounds of temperate 
criticism.” Wordsworth (2 doc) says: “It is remarkable that the 
words as here quoted have no place in this passage of Isaiah in 
the Hebrew original, nor in the LXX.” The margin of Bags- 
ters Miniature Quarto Bible, says: “This passage is not taken 
from the LXX, nor is it an exact translation of the Hebrew.” 
Some of the most distinguished Church Fathers were so per- 
plexed with this apostolic quotation, that Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and Theophylact concluded it must be from some lost 
prophet; or, as Origen believed, from some apocryphal work. 
Olshausen says: “The Old Testament has no such passage.” 
Grotius believed that it was taken from Rabbinical writings. 
Lowth inclines to the belief that it is from some apocryphal 
writing ; and Meyer seems to think that the apostle quoted what 
he, by mistake, supposed was in the Old Testament! How, 
then, is the puzzle to be solved? 

Every scholar will note that, as the quotation stands in the 
original of Paul's Epistle, it is broken, and ungrammatical. It 
begins with (A—z/ich) a relative without an antecedent. This 
shows that the quotation is literal, but fragmentary, and a trans- 
fer from some place familiar to his readers, who would readily 
understand it. And that place has been found; and is of such 
sort and connections as to meet all the requirements of a satis- 
factory explanation. The entire sentence exact, with the wanting 
antecedent supplied and in place, is word for word in the Greek of 
the eucharistic service set forth in the Liturgy of St. James. It is 
from the Axaphora of that service; and, literally translated, 
reads: “We sinners, remembering His life-giving Passion, His 
salutary cross, His death and resurrection from the dead, * * 
offer to thee, O Lord, this unbloody sacrifice, beseeching thee 
that thou wouldst not deal with us after our sins, nor reward us 
according to our iniquities; but, according to thy gentleness 
and ineffable love, passing by and blotting out the handwriting 
that is against us thy suppliants, wouldst grant us “hy heavenly 
and eternal gifts, wHIcH eye hath not seen, and ear hath not 
heard,” &c. St. Clement also (ad Cor. xxxiv) quotes these same 
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words, with other words and phraseology from the same places 
in the same Liturgy, which show that he was quoting from the 
common Ritual, and not from St. Paul’s Epistle. 

But in the very next verse Paul quotes still further from the 
same Liturgy, though not noted as quotation. Concerning hese 
things freely given us of God, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, the apostle says, “But God hath revealed them unto us 
by his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.” And in the Liturgy, following the “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” etc., it stands: “Holy art thou, King of Ages, and Lord 
and Giver of Holiness: Holy also thine only begotten Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom thou didst make all things: Holy 
also the Holy Spirit, who searcheth all things, yea, the deep thiugs 
of thee,O God.” Here is quotation from one side or the other, 
and there is every reason to conclude that it is Paul quoting 
from the Liturgy, and not the Liturgy quoting from St. Paul. 

When Paul wrote this Epistle to the Corinthians, the Church 
at Jerusalem, whence this Liturgy came, had been for more than 
twenty years enjoying the ministry of two of the greatest of the 
original twelve apostles, and had had weekly, if not daily, cele- 
brations of the Holy Eucharist for all that time. It must there- 
fore have had a settled and well understood form for this service, 
—a form direct from the apostles, and used under their pastoral 
oversight. It is also of record that Paul had special regard and 
reverence for this church, and for its chief pastor (Acts 15 ; and 
Gal. 2 : 6,9); so that what James approved would be the same 
to him as Holy Scripture, which he would not hesitate to quote 
as such. On the other hand, it is quite incredible, that the 
mother church, which had been following an apostolic directory 
of worship for more than twenty years, would or could suddenly 
turn about to construct and adopt another, embracing excerpts 
from a recent epistle by a belated convert, written to the people 
of a far off gentile city. 

St. Paul (or whoever it was, by him inspired), wrote an epistle 
to these Hebrew Christians, in which it was quite in place to use 
what they well understood, and were accustomed to regard as 
very sacred. Accordingly, Heb. 10: 19-22, was manifestly 
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fashioned from the common Ritual, as it still appedrs in the Lit- 
urgy of St. James, where the “prayer of the veil” reads: “We 
thank thee, O Lord our God, that Zhou hast given us boldness 
for the entrance of thy holy places, which thou hast renewed to us 
as a new and living way through the veil of the flesh of thy 
Christ. We, therefore, being accounted worthy to enter into the 
place of the tabernacle of thy glory, and to be within the veil, and 
to behold the Holy of Holtes,” &c. And so also Heb. 12: 22, 
23, takes up some of the very language of the Liturgy, where 
praise and thanksgiving are addressed to the Maker of every- 
thing, whom “the heaven of heavens praise, and all the hosts of 
them; earth, sea, and all that in them is; Jerusalem, the hea- 
venly assembly, and Church of the first-born that are written in 
heaven ; spirits of just men and of prophets,” &c., &c. 

Of course it is not claimed that what is called the Liturgy of 
St. James, or the Jerusalem Liturgy, in all its parts and contents 
as we now have it, is genuinely apostolic. Evidently there are 
insertions, changes and additions, which are of much more re- 
cent date. But these instances of quotations from it by St. 
Clement and St. Paul, carry sequences of immense theological 
importance. The evidence is thus furnished : 

First, That the early churches had a formulated and fixed 
ritual for the celebration of their worship ; 

Second, That this was used and quoted as divinely authorita- 
tive, by the apostles and apostolic men ; 

Third, That the so-called Liturgy of St. James, contains in 
substance, parts, sequence, and largely in very language, what 
the apostolic ritual of the mother church at Jerusalem was. 

And what is true of the Liturgy of St. James, is also to be 
said of all the great liturgies that have come down to us from 
the early ages. Though not in all particulars composed by the 
apostles, they grew directly out of apostolic teaching and tradi- 
tions, and the apostolic manner of celebrating the appointments 
of Christ. And in their main substance, fundamental contents, 
general tenor, and the language in important parts, they have 
come down unchanged from the apostles themselves. 

The Liturgy of St. James dates back to the early part of the 
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third century, though much earlier in its main fabric. The Lit- 
urgy of St. Mark is of nearly coeval date; and that contained 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, though perhaps never used as there 
given, was written not later than about A. D. 260. And while, 
in all of these, there are sundry manifest insertions, changes, and 
additions of more modern date, the truth of the general state- 
ment remains unaltered, that we have in them the substance, 
parts, order, and largely the wording, of a genuine apostolic Rit- 
ual, as sacred and authoritative as anything else originating with 
the apostolic witnesses for Christ, and the planters and trainers of 
his Church. 

Of course there was plenty of free prayer, private and domes- 
tic, as there was occasion, as there must always be. There were 
free prayers inspired by the Holy Ghost, many of which for 
their special excellence were taken up by the Church for use in 
its services, and so were recorded in the Scriptures. Hence we 
have the Magnificat of Mary; the Ayre Eleison of the publican, 
the lepers, and others; the ABencdictus of Zacharias; the Nunc 
dimittis of Simeon; the thanksgiving of the Church for Peter 
and John’s deliverance; and other prayers and benedictions. 
But nothing of free prayer, excepting by the apostles and pro- 
phets, was allowed to supersede or interfere with the regularly 
established liturgical order, any more than free prayer under the 
old economy was allowed to take the place of the fixed Jewish 
ritual. 

And a great satisfaction should it be to us to know, and the 
same should go far to silence opposition to the use of prescribed 
forms, especially to our Common Service, that, in outline and 
substance, and partly in very wording, the same liturgical forms 
with which the Church of Christ came into existence, and which 
the apostles used, and taught to their converts, have been so 
truly and purely preserved and handed down to us through the 
great Lutheran Reformers. For whosoever will be at the pains 
to search out the consensus of the best and purest of the origi- 
nal liturgies of our Church, will there find the fairest and com- 
pletest reproduction of the apostolic ritual to be found on earth. 

Of course mere forms, however venerable, appropriate, or di- 
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vine, by themselves, can profit us but little. No opus operatum 
doctrine is here to be thought of. As the Creed must have be- 
lievers in order to become real faith, so liturgical formulas must 
have earnest worshippers in order to become true devotion. 
But prayers by set forms may be full as spiritual and effective as 
any others, or the Saviour was misled and mistaken in dictating 
such a form, and ordaining its use by his people. A beautiful, 
God-made body, without a soul, is a mere offensive carcass ; but 
a spirit, without embodiment, is a nothing to us. The perfec- 
tion of manhood in this world is a sound mind ina sound body; 
and the perfection of worship is where devout souls pour’ them- 
selves forth in the completest of forms, be it on earth, or in 
heaven. 


—_——_—__o-<>-e 


ARTICLE II. 
PRIVATE CONFESSION AND PRIVATE ABSOLUTION IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
By ProF. JAMES W. RICHARD, D. D. 


It is the purpose of this article to set forth, chiefly from the 
original documents, a succinct history of Private Confession and 
Private Absolution in the Lutheran Church. The subject can 
be understood best when its history is traced. But the history 
of this institution in the Lutheran Church must begin with some 
notice of the same in the Pre-Reformation period, since, as Klie- 
foth justly says in treating of this subject: “Luther in his ear- 
lier movements was strongly influenced by his Romish reminis- 
cences” (Lit. Adbh. 2 : 254). 

Private Confession is usually traced to Origen. It was espe- 
cially developed in the cloister-life of the Church. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries it became obligatory. The Synod of Liege 
(710) required confession to be made before the parish priest. 
Peter Lombard gave it dogmatic grounding. At the fourth 
Lateran Council (1215) under Innocent III., it was ordered “that 
every one of the faithful of both sexes, after coming to years of 
discretion, shall faithfully confess all his sins alone, at least once 
a year, to his own priest, and be careful to perform the penance 
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enjoined upon him with all his strength, reverently receiving the 
sacrament of the Eucharist at least at Easter; unless perchance 
on the advice of his own priest for reasonable cause he may 
for the time decide to abstain from reception of it. Otherwise 
living let him be cast off from access to the Church, and dying 
let him be without Christian burial. But if any one should 
wish, for just reason, to confess his sins to another priest, let 
him first ask and obtain permission from his own priest, since 
otherwise the other can neither absolve nor bind. Let the priest 
be prudent and cautious, and like a skillful physician, pour wine 
and oil upon the wounds of the patient, carefully inquiring for 
the circumstances of the sinner and of the sin in order that he 
may wisely know what kind of counsel to offer and what kind 
of remedy to apply, using different experiments for healing the 
sick” (Mansi, XXII., p. 1007). 

At first and for a long time the formula of absolution was : 
Dominus absolvat te. This was supplanted by £go te adsolvo, 
which has become confessionally fixed by the action of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, Ses. XIV., Chap. Il: “The form of the sacrament 
of penance wherein its force principally consists is placed in these 
words of the minister: / absolve thee. * * But the acts of 
the penitent himself, to wit, confession, and satisfaction are as it 
were the matter of this sacrament.” The Roman Catholic 
Church also “understands that the entire confession of sins was 
also instituted by the Lord, and is of divine right for all who 
have fallen after baptism,” and requires the enumeration of sins 
as a condition of absolution. As this enumeration of sins is 
made privately, that is in a sequestered place, in the ear of a 
priest, it is called auricular confession. While in his cell at Er- 
furt a fellow-monk comforted Luther “with the holy absolution,” 
and as a priest in Wittenberg Luther heard private confession 
and administered private absolution. When he first broke with 
Rome he assumed a very free attitude towards this old ecclesias- 
tical institution. Afterwards he regarded it more highly as a 
pedagogic means, though he did not lay on it the stress of ab- 
solute necessity, nor regard it as of divine appointment. 

VoL. XXVI. No. 3. 43 
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LUTHER. 


With Luther confession was a vo/untary matter and was left 
dependent upon the individual’s sense of need. He says: 
“Everything which is evangelical, Christian, and of faith, shall 
be free. Hence the people can come without law, or force, but 
with desire and love. If any one does not want to confess, he 
can stay away, and tread the pope, princes, devil, laws under 
foot, and make private confession before God. But although I 
do not force, yet I advise that they gladly confess before going 
to the sacrament” (Zr/angen Edition, 28: 308). In his eighth 
sermon against Carlstadt, he describes the different kinds of con- 
fession. The first is made publicly before the people: the sec- 
ond is made before God alone. “The third is a confession in 
which one person confesses to another, and takes him to a place 
alone, and tells him his distress in order that he may be com- 
forted, and may quiet his conscience. This confession is rigidly 
enjoined by the pope, and made a necessity. This necessity and 
compulsion I reject, and have severely attacked it, when I have 
preached and written on confession. Hence I will not confess 
because the pope has enjoined it, or wants it. He shall leave 
confession free to me, and shall not make a command of it” (28 : 
249). 

In 1522 he wrote: “If any one is burdened with sins and 
wishes to be absolved from them, and to hear a sure word of 
comfort with which to quiet his heart, let him go and confess 
his sins to his brother privately, and ask absolution and a word 
of consolation. If now he gives thee absolution, and says, 
Thy sins are forgiven thee, thou hast a gracious and merciful 
heavenly Father who will not impute to thee thy sins: then be- 
lieve this promise and absolution joyfully, and be sure God will 
make good to thee this promise through the mouth of thy 
brother. If any one has strong faith in God and is certain that 
his sins are forgiven, he may indeed omit this private confession 
and confess to God alone. But how many of you are there who 
have such strong faith and confidence in God? Let every one 
see that he be not deceived. Hence I have said and still say 
that I will not allow this private confession to be taken from me. 
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Neither will I drive or force any one to it, but leave it free to 
every one” (28: 250). So late as 1538 Luther wrote: “I Doc- 
tor Martin myself sometimes go (to the Lord’s Supper) without 
having confessed, lest I lay a necessary custom on my con- 


‘ science; yet I use confession and will not be deprived of it, 


chiefly on account of absolution, which is the Word of God” 
(23: 35). 

The pedagogic purpose of Luther in retaining and maintain- 
ing Private Confession and Private Absolution, and as well the 
extent of their application, is shown in his Warnungsschrift 
(1533) to the people of Frankfort: “We hold that the confess- 
ant should confess such sins as burden him most. And this we 
do, not for the sake of the intelligent; for our pastors, chaplains, 
Master Philip, and such persons as know what sin is, do not re- 
quire any such thing. But the dear young peopie are growing 
up, and the common people understand but little. For these we 
retain the custom that they may be brought under Christian dis- 
cipline and instruction” (26 : 306). Luther also held that ab- 
solution is conditional. Indeed he says expressly: “Every ab- 
solution both general and private is conditioned by faith. With- 
out faith there is no absolution.” He declares that everything 
depends on faith and the divine word, and that God forgives sins 
in the name of Christ: “The power to forgive sin is simply the 
power to say to another, be thou comforted, thy sins are for- 
given thee. Whosoever receives and believes this as a word of 
God, to him they are certainly forgiven.” 

1. Thus by maintaining the purely voluntary character of 
Private Confession, Luther opposed, and for his followers struck 
down a chief characteristic of the Roman Catholic private con- 
fession, namely, that every one must confess at least once a 
year under penalty of the ban while living, and of the denial of 
Christian burial when dead. Also he identifies absolution with 
the preaching of the gospel. His very words are: “Thou hear- 
est the gospel daily, what is this but the word of absolution ? 
To preach the gospel is nothing else than to absolve and declare 
free from sin.” 

2. Luther taught very positively that no one is obliged to 
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make an enumeration of sins in private confession. This po- 
sition results by natural conclusion from the doctrine that pri- 
vate confession is a voluntary matter. If the entire institution 
be free, then of course the enumeration of sins cannot be oblig- 
atory. Persons who choose to make use of private confession, 
are at liberty also to choose whether or not they shall name the 
sins which they conceive themselves to have committed. In 
the Instruction to the Saxon Visitors (1528, 38, ’39), revised 
and approved by Luther, it is written: “The papal confession 
is not enjoined, namely, the enumeration of all sins. Such also 
is impossible, Ps. 19: 12: ‘Who can understand his errors? 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults.’ Yet for various reasons 
the people should be exhorted to confess, especially in cases in 
which they need counsel, and which oppress them most” (23 : 40). 

In the Small Catechism it is taught: “But if any one do not 
find himself oppressed by these or greater sins, let him not be 
anxious, or hunt for imaginary sins, and thus make a torture out 
of confession. But let him mention one or two which he knows, 
as that he has cursed, or been unchaste in words, or that he has 
been remiss in this or that. Let this suffice. But if thou know- 
est none (which will scarcely be possible), then do not mention 
any in particular, but receive forgiveness after a general confes- 
sion which thou makest before God to the confessor” (21 : 19). 
In his Kirchenpostille Luther wrote: “We do not teach confes- 
sion as the papal theologians do, namely, that sins must be enu- 
merated (which alone the papists call confessing), or that one is 
worthy of forgiveness and absolution because, as they say: ‘I 
absolve thee from thy sins on account of thy penitence and con- 
fession’; but it should be made use of in order to hear the com- 
fort of the gospel, and to awaken and strengthen faith in the for- 
giveness of sins, which indeed is the chief thing in confession. 
Thus confessing is not as with the papists enumerating a long 
list of sins, but it is the desire for absolution, which is confession 
enough, that is, the acknowledgment that thou art a sinner. It 
shall not be required to enumerate all or some, many or few sins” 
(11: 322). This teaching stands in marked opposition to the 
papistical decree that every Christian shall confess all his sins at 
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least once a year with a recital of the circumstances under which 
they were committed. - With Luther it is confession enough 
imply to acknowledge one’s self a sinner or to desire absolution. 
The formal act of confessing is in itself nothing. The inner 
sense of the need of forgiveness is everything. Hence he could 
say: “We esteem and retain confession not for its own sake, 
but on account of absolution. The golden jewel in it is that 
thou hearest the word preached, which Christ has commanded 
thee and all the world to preach in his name, that even if thou 
do not hear it in confession, yet thou hearest the gospel daily, 
which is the word of God and absolution” (11 : 322-3). As 
with Luther the very essence of the gospel is the forgiveness of 
sins, therefore wherever the gospel is preached, whether to the 
multitude or to the individual, ‘eve is absolution. There is no 
absolute need of confession. He who hears the word, or is 
baptized, or receives the Lord’s Supper, wth faith, receives the 
forgiveness of a// his sins, whether he enumerate them or not. 
3. Another important feature of Luther's doctrine of private 
confession is, that it does not require such confession to be made 
to a priest, or to a minister as such. Absolution, that is, the 
proclamation of the gospel of divine grace, is a part of the 
power of the Keys. But the Keys and their use are given to 
the entire Church. The Church is in possession of the gospel 
with the commission to preach and witness it. Every member 
of the Church by virtue of his relation to Christ, and as a be- 
lieving priest has a right to use the Keys, that is, the right to 
preach the gospel, and to declare the forgiveness of sins. Or- 
dination has nothing to do fer se with the administration of 
grace, or with the efficacious handling of the means of grace. 
It is the word itself which brings forgiveness. It makes no 
difference in the effect how the word reaches the penitent. Lu- 
ther enunciated this principle in the most concrete and objective 
way: “I say further and warn that no one confess privately to 
a priest as such, but as to a common brother, and Christian, and 
for the reason that the papal confession has no foundation. Let 
us not build upon the sand, but confess in the power of the 
words of Christ, whether we confess to a layman or to a priest” 
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(27: 578). “God has called and appointed thy pastor, father, 
mother, thy Christian neighbor, and has put his word in their 
mouths, that thou mightest seek comfort and forgiveness of sins 
from them.” And again: “Hence every Christian is a confessor 
in private confession, which the pope, the huge thief, has seized, 
as he has seized the keys, episcopacy, and everything else” 
(27: 376). 

Neither did Luther limit the choice of a fellow-Christian as 
confessor, to cases of necessity, since in every case the effect of 
absolution is the same, whether declared by a layman or by a 
minister. But as the pastor is the official organ of the Church, 
so ought he to be the confidant of all the fellow-members of the 
Church: “We all have this power, but no one should take it 
upon himself to use it publicly unless he be chosen thereto by 
the congregation. But privately I may employ it; as when my 
neighbor comes and says: My conscience is burdened, give me 
absolution. This I may do freely ; but privately, I say, it must 
be done, for if I should thrust myself into the Church, and like- 
wise others, and we should also hear confession, how would it 
look ?” (11 : 348). 

Thus the ministry is made to belong to order, not to necessity. 
The gospel bears its own message of grace, whether it be heard 
from the lips of a layman, or from those of a minister. There 
is no specific difference. In either case it is Christ who speaks. 
It is he who absolves. “When I hear the word of Christ and 
have absolution, I shall not be troubled because the pope has 
not absolved me, since he has no title from Scripture for private 
confession ; yea, it follows that private confession, reproof, cor- 
rection from sins, are taken from the priests and given to the 
entire congregation, and to each one” (Walch's Luther's Work, 
XIX. 1082). 

In taking the right to hear private confession and to announce 
private absolution out of the hands of the priest as such, and 
giving it into the bands of the Christian as such, Luther anni- 
hilates all priestly power and judicial authority over the con- 
sciences of men in the entire matter of confession and absolu- 
tion, and makes private confession a voluntary conference be- 
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tween brothers, and private absolution a simple proclamation of 
the gospel. Private Confession is thus a privilege based on in- 
dividual need. Private Absolution is the exercise of a right be- 
longing to every Christian, based on the general priesthood of 
Christians. A Christian, feeling the burden of sin, selects his 
own confessor on the basis of confidence. The confessor thus 
chosen, on the principle that every Christian has part in the use 
of the Keys, proclaims the gospel of grace: “Thou hearest the 
gospel daily, which is also the word of absolution. For to 
preach the forgiveness of sins is nothing else than to absolve 
and release from sins” (11: 323). 

We may sum up Luther's doctrine of Private Confession and 
Private Absolution in a few brief propositions: He teaches that 
private confession is a purely voluntary matter; that the enum- 
eration of sins is not necessary; that every Christian has the 
right to pronounce absolution. Further: That confession con- 
sists of two parts, the confession of sins and absolution, the latter 
being the chief part ; that absolution is simply the preaching of the 
Gospel, or more particularly the application of the Gospel to the 
individual ; that the validity of absolution does not depend on 
the character of the absolver, but on the word which is spoken ; 
that its efficacy depends upon faith; that the effect of absolu- 
tion is the comfort of the conscience, and peace with God in the 
forgiveness of sins; that private confession is not commanded 
of God. 

The following judgment of Dr. Jacoby’s will commend itself 
to all who have studied the subject in its sources of information : 
“So, then, Luther did not wish to abolish Private Confession, but 
he did undermine its dogmatic roots. It should remain as a 
pedagogical institution, which has in view partly the instruction 
and religious training of the untutored, and partly it should fur- 
nish an opportunity for the exercise of pastoral care over the 
consciences of the members of the congregation. Especially 
should private confession precede the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and be a means by which the unworthy could be exclu- 
ded from the sacrament. So in the Instruction to the Visitors 
in 1838: ‘Yet it would be well if the people were exhorted to 
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receive the sacrament. Also no one should be admitted to the 
reception of the venerable sacrament, except he be first heard and 
questioned, so that no dishonor be done to the body of Christ.’ 
The standpoint occupied by Luther was tenable so long as the 
pastor enjoyed a patriarchal influence, and in so far as exem- 
plary men, endowed with gifts of spiritual discernment, dis- 
charged the duties of the ministry. But who could compel 
any one whom the pastor regarded as needing private confes- 
sion, to submit to it when he himself believed that he could dis- 
pense with it, and when the growing self-consciousness of the 
congregation should oppose the rule of the pastor? And who 
could guarantee that the pastor might not be in error? The 
judgments of Luther on Private Confession show plainly that 
in the soil of the Evangelical Church it cannot flourish, and that 
it bears in itself the seeds of death” (Liturgik der Reformatorum, 
p. 230).* 
THE CONFESSIONS. 


We have seen that Luther made private confession a voluntary 
matter, voluntary even as a preparation for the communion. In 


*Dr. Herman Jacoby is professor of Practical Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Kiénigsburg. The work from which we have quoted, published in 
1871, is a recognized standard. From a private letter (Aug. 15, 1895) the 
writer is permitted to quote Dr. Jacoby as follows: “As regards the esti- 
mation of Art. XI. of the Augustana, it is to be remarked primarily, that 
a doctrine is not here treated, but a human institution, an external order, 
the operation of which depends upon historical conditions which are sub- 
ject tochange. The Reformers valued Private Confession very highly. 
They placed it over against the Romish Auricular Confession, Luther and 
Melanchthon assigned no dogmatic dignity to Private Confession, Luther 
confesses that he sometimes went to the Lord’s Supper without confession, 
To him it is only of pedagogical value. He declares: ‘And I Dr. Mar- 
tin myself sometimes go without having confessed, that I may not lay a 
necessary custom on my conscience. Yet I make use of confession and 
will not do without it, on account of absolution, which is the word of God. 
The young and ignorant must be instructed, not the educated and intelli- 
gent. The Wiirtemberg Kirchenordnung, composed by Brentz in 1553, 
limits private absolution to special cases: ‘If there be any one who has 
such special burden of conscience, as to need the special consolation of 
tke gospel, he shall be absolved privately, but the others shall await the 
general absolution.” 
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his Formula for celebrating the Lord’s Supper (Formula Missae, 
1523), he says expressly: “Of private confession before com- 
munion, I hold as I have hitherto taught, that it is not necessary 
nor to be exacted, though it is useful and is not to be contemned.” 
Up to 1525 persons were allowed to come to the communion at 
Wittenberg without having first confessed. But now, on ac- 
count of the lamentable ignorance of the people, and in order 
to check the abuse of coming to the communion as a mere habit 
it was announced to the congregation that henceforth a confess- 
ional examination would be held with each proposed communi- 
cant prior tocommunion.* Such an institution was loudly called 
for in that time of superstition, and of ignorance of the gospel 
and of the nature and benefits of the sacrament. The genuine 
Lutheran idea was that the word is supreme over the sacrament, 
and must prepare, by excluding and instructing, for the worthy 
partaking of the sacrament. The old Beichtinstitut, through 
which admission had been gained to the sacrament, was restored, 
with the idea of making it an inquiry into the religious intelli- 
gence and faith of the communicant. Luther had already said 
in a letter to Nicholas Hausmann (De Wette II., 428), that it 
had been proposed to admit no one to the communion who had 
not been first heard and had not responded correctly pro fide sua. 
There was only wanting now a suitable opportunity to carry 
this principle into execution. The opportunity was given in 
the Saxon Visitation, which was intended to organize the Elec- 
torate into an Evangelical Church. But into this effort of 
organization entered also the general idea of authority, and 
the conceptions of individuals as to what should form a 
proper test for the communion. The personal freedom so 
much emphasized by Luther, soon began to yield to official de- 
termination as to who should and who should not come to 
the communion. Von Zezschwitz declares that “in an unpreju- 
diced reading of Luther's letters of the Visitation one cannot 
wholly rid himself of the impression that he himself suddenly 
began to feel that he was a visiting officer of the prince. But 
*See Harless’ Zeitschrift, vol. 33, p. 340. 
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the deciding reason was a matter of conscience. In the univer- 
sal ignorance of the people. it was regarded as not right to col- 
lect only the individuals who should have decided for themselves; 
but in accordance with an entirely new principle the people of 
the entire territory were declared to be catechumens of the new 
faith, on the basis of the ‘Episcopal Visitation of the Prince’ 
which was only subsequently formulated with full consciousness” 
(Katechetthk, 1., 567). 

In accordance with the new principle it is enjoined in Zhe /n- 
struction to the Visitors (the first evangelical confession) “that no 
one shall be admitted to the holy sacrament who has not been 
examined in private by his own pastor as to whether he be pre- 
pared to go to the holy sacrament. For St. Paul says, 1 Cor. 
11 : 27, that they are guilty of the body and blood of Christ 
who receive it unworthily. Now not only do they dishonor the 
sacrament who receive it unworthily, but also they who admin- 
ister it unworthily. For the common people run to the sacra- 
ment from custom, and do not know why the sacrament should 
be used. Now whoever does not know this should not be ad- 
mitted to the sacrament. In order to use the sacrament in 
connection with such an examination the people should be ex- 
horted to confess, that they may be instructed where they have 
erred in conscience, and may receive comfort where their hearts 
are truly penitent, if they hear absolution” (Erl. Ed., 23: 40). 

The pedagogic, disciplinary and educative purpose of private 
confession here is evident. It was employed as a means of in- 
struction, and of ascertaining who was and who was not worthy 
to go to the Lord’s Supper. Yet with this purpose is connected 
an element of authority which is not in full harmony with evan- 
gelical freedom. The injunction that no one shall be admitted 
to the communion except through private confession, makes a 
law out of an acknowledged adiaphoron. Luther himself,as we 
shall soon see, restored the principle of freedom in a subsequent 
edition of the /nstruction (1538). 

In the Torgau Articles a simple fact is stated when it is said: 
“Confession is not abolished; but is maintained with such great 
earnestness that the pastors are enjoined not to communicate the 
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holy sacrament to any one who has not been previously exam- 
ined and sought absolution. * * Again, the command con- 
cerning confession, on this account, has been thus given, viz., 
that the priests are charged to communicate the sacrament to 
no one who has not sought of them absolution.” These state- 
ments were intended to be a formal denial of the charge that 
the Lutherans had abolished private absolution as a preparation 
for the sacrament. 

In the Eleventh Article of the Augsburg Confession it is said: 
“In reference to confession it is taught that private absolution 
ought to be retained in the Church and should not be discon- 
tinued. In confession however it is not necessary to enumerate 
all transgressions and sins, which indeed is impossible.” Of 
course it is private confession which is here meant by the word 
“Confession.” For of none other could there have been a ques- 
tion, and none other can correspond to “Private Absolution.” 
It was also the private confession and absolution which had been 
mentioned in the Eleventh Article of Schwabach, in connection 
with the sacraments, and which the Instruction to the Visitors 
had enjoined as the required preparation for the communion. 
The same confession and absolution are meant in Art. IV., on 
Abuses: “Confession is not abolished by our preachers. For 
this custom is maintained among us, not to communicate the 
sacrament to those who have not first been examined and ab- 
solved.” And in the Apology (15) Melanchthon says: “Among 
us the people use the sacrament of their own accord, and with- 
out constraint every Sunday, when they have been previously 
examined, as to whether they are instructed in Christian doc- 
trine.” 

Thus in the Augsburg Confession and in the Apology, con- 
fession is spoken of only in connection with the sacraments. 
This was not by accident. In the Schwabach and the Torgau 
articles it occupies a similar relation. Inthe Apology Melanch- 
thon declares absolution te be a true sacrament, though this 
judgment has remained without consequence in the Lutheran 
Church, which recognizes only two sacraments.* It was the de- 


*The subjoined historical statements are in point: “The ‘Instruction of 
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sign of the Reformers to state in the Eleventh Article, that pri- 
vate absolution which has private confession as its antecedent 
and presupposition, should be retained in the Church as a 
preparation for the sacrament, and it is in this sense that Arti- 
cles XI. and XXV., have been historically understood and ap- 
plied in the Lutheran Church, without however excluding the 
idea that persons may on other occasions go to the pastor for 
private instruction, and for private absolution. But this latter is 
not ¢he confession and private absolution of the Augustana. The 
practice in Wittenberg from 1525 on, and the Instruction to the 
Visitors, had now determined the use of the institution for the 
Lutheran Church. Winer is entirely correct in the observation 
that “although the evangelical Church holds confession not to be 
a law of Christ, and therefore not as essentially necessary, it has 
nevertheless retained it as a permanent institute, mainly on ac- 
count of its connection with absolution. As such it is always 
the preparation of the Lord’s Supper” (Zhe Confessions, p. 297). 

But the Schmalkald articles seem to embody more fully Lu- 
ther’s idea of confession when they say: “We shall now return 
to the gospel, which affords us more than one means, one coun- 
sel, and assistance in opposition to sin, for God is superabund- 
antly rich in his grace and favors: First through the oral word, 
in which is preached remission of sins in all the world, and this 
the Visitors to the Pastors in the Electorate of Saxony’ of the year 1528 
commanded the pastors to admit no one to the communion without exam- 
ination; and in this examination ‘to admonish the people to confess, in 
order that they may be instructed where they have erred in conscience, 
and also may receive consolation where they are heartily penitent by hear- 
ing the absolution,’ Accordingly also then the Augsburg Confession, its 
Apology and the Schmalkald Articles firmly maintain private confession 
and absolution, and require that the people shall not be admitted to the 
communion without them; and likewise private confession before com- 
munion was universally ordered by the old Lutheran Kirchenordnungen.” 
Harless’ Zeitscrift (1857) p. 340, editorial. The editors were Drs. Thomas- 
ius, von Hofmann and Schmid, 

Thomasius in his Dogmengeschichte,\i.,p. says: “The Augustana has 
not expressed itself on the number (of the sacraments), but by their rela- 
tion (Art. 9-13 it shows, as the Apology expressly declares, that it counts 


three sacraments, * * Yet Luther in the Schmalkald Articles counts 
only two sacraments, The number three has not been accepted.” 
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is properly the office of the gospel; secondly, through baptism ; 
thirdly, through the sacrament of the altar; fourthly, through 
the power of the Keys, and also through the mutual conference 
and admonition of brethren” (Part III., Art. IV.). This last 
clause in effect at least places absolution in the hands of the 
“brethren,” whereas Article Twenty-Eighth of the Augsburg 
Confession unquestionably limits its administration to the clergy. 
But the whole generic teaching of the confessions on the sub- 
ject of private confession and private absolution, is admirably 
summed up by Professor Gumlich in the following discriminat- 
ing manner: “Private confessions and absolution have been re- 
tained in the Lutheran Church as wholesome ecclesiastical or- 
dinances without any sacramental character; still they are not 
insisted on as absolutely neccessary, and their effect is in fact 
made dependent on the inner consciousness. The Evangelical 
Church does not mistake the blessing of the open expression of 
that which oppresses the heart, and the wholesome opportunity 
for the care of souls which the hearing of confession offers to 
youth ; but the law of auricular confession which demands the 
enumeration of all separate sins before the priest as a condition 
of absolution, is expressly rejected, because it demands that 
which is impossible, favoring a false representation of the es- 
sence of sin and disquieting to the conscience (Conf. Aug. XI., 
Apol. VI., Art., Schmal. III., 8). Absolution in itself is noth- 
ing else than the application of the gospel, the declaration of the 
will of God to the penitent and believing sinner that he will for- 
give sins for Christ's sake. ‘Absolution is a voice of the gospel 
by which we receive consolation, and is not a judgment of the 
law.’ It is no annuntiatio judiciaria of the confessor as a spirit- 
ual judge—‘God is the Judge,’ whose judgment is made known 
in the conscience—but only the declarativa of a minister of the 
word, and merely hypothetical—absolution being only possible 
on condition of believing” (Christian Creeds aud Confessions, pp. 
88-9). 

Important is the explanation of the confession itself: “Con- 
fession is not commanded in Scripture, but has been instituted 
by the Church” (Art. 25). And our great theologians have put 
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themselves on record to the same effect. The late Dr. Walther, 
of the Missourians, wrote: “Highly as private confession and 
private absolution have from time to time been held in our Lu- 
theran Church, yet neither have they been used in all Lutheran 
Churches, nor have our orthodox fathers denied to a church the 
claim of being a true Lutheran Church, even though this insti- 
tution had not been introduced into it. For example, the Wit- 
tenberg Theological Faculty wrote the following theological 
opinion in the year 1659: ‘We do not deny that such private 
confession has zot been employed in all orthodox churches, and 
yet they have the forgiveness of sins, and the right use of the 
Holy Supper. Hence the confessional (Beichtstuhl) was not 
appointed for any of these purposes’ (Consil. Witebergens, II., 
139. Dedekennus’ Thesaur. Concil., II). Also the Wittenberg 
theologian, F. Baldwin writes: ‘If in those churches where pri- 
vate confession is iz use, the same can under certain circum- 
stances be omitted, much more shall it be omitted in places 
where it is mot im use, and yet the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
is held purely, as is the case in some places in Upper Germany, 
and the Holy Supper is received beneficially. For usages which 
are adiaphora can detract nothing from the essence of the sacra- 
ment’ (Tract. de Cas. Conse. p. 467). The Leipzig theologian 
Hier. Kromayer writes as follows: ‘Although it (private confes- 
sion) has no divine command and has been abolished by many 
orthodox churches, for example the Strasburg, Swedish and 
others, as an adiaphoron, yet it has examples in Holy Scripture, 
and its benefits are not to be despised. * * That in our 
churches no one is admitted to the Holy Supper, unless he has 
confessed his sins, comes from ecclesiastical institution. Mean- 
while they do not condemn other churches which do not have 
that Private Confession’ (Theol. Positivo-Polem., p. 584). The 
Strasburg theologian Conr. Daunbauer: ‘/x the articles of the 
Augsburg Confession Private Absolution is maintained, and yet 
Christian freedom ts allowed. Thus in the St. Nicholas Church 
in Strasburg on account of Marbach, who had heard Luther, 
Private Absolution was and is still retained’ (Theol. Casual. p. 
99). Finally the Jena theologian, F. Bechmann, writes thus : 
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‘It is charged that many churches of the Augsburg Confession 
retain in practice only open (general) confession. Answer: This 
is conceded, but as we do this out of Christian freedom, so in 
other churches of the Augsburg Confession out of the same 
Christian freedom Private Confession is retained’ (Theol. Polem. 
1702, p. 865). Of the so-called general confession, thus writes 
the Wittenberg theologian Balth. Meisner: ‘No one of our 
teachers has blamed and condemned as godless the kind of gen- 
eral confession which is employed not only in Reformed, but in 
many Lutheran Churches. For by the grace of God we know 
that the word of Absolution, which in the name and by com- 
mand of Christ the minister declares there in general to the con- 
fitents, is the word which in our churches is applied not to all 
in general, but to each imdividual. Hence we say that état ab- 
solution is true and salutary, and ¢/zs is not only true and salu- 
tary, but also for reasons given more suitable’ (Colleg. Adia- 
phorit. Disput. 7, 1616, E., 2, b)” (Walther’s Pastoral-Theologie, 
pp. 157-8). 

These testimonies, quoted with approbation by Dr. Walther, 
ought to put to rest the question of the theological, dogmatic 
and confessional significance of Private Confession and Private 
Absolution in the Lutheran Church. From a great number of 
testimonies of similar character before us we select only the fol- 
lowing in corroboration: Dr. Hildebrand, General Superinten- 
dent in Liineburg, im his 7heologia Dogmatica (1692), p. 480, 
says: “Well says the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 
Art. V., De Confessione: ‘We approve confession, and we think 
an examination ts profitable in order that the people may be better 
instructed.’ But this sacramental confession is not so much a 
necessity as that without it remission of sins before God cannot 
be obtained, for it is not of divine authority.” 

Tittmann in his notes on the Augsburg Confession says: 
“The article teaches that zs Private Absolution must be retained, 
not because it is of divine institution, but because it is salutary 
to afford this consolation to individuals when they hear the voice 
in the name of God announcing the forgiveness of sins, as it is 
well stated in the Apology. Hence although the entire institu- 
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tion of Private Confessions and Private Absolution is only hu- 
man, nevertheless Melanchthon rightly says it is impious to re- 
move Private Absolution from the Church” (p. 82). 

And Krauth in his “Augsburg Confession” says: “This then 
is our answer as regards ‘private confession, that the Augsburg 
Confession does not make it an Article of Faith, but denies it to 
be such, first negatively, in the Eleventh Article, where it mst 
have been mentioned, had they considered it as such, and, sec- 
ondly, positively in the Fourth Article on Abuses where the 
confession declares in positive terms, that confession, in any form, 
is not an Article of Faith, but a usage of the Church, retained 
by our churches at that time because they found it useful” (p. 
77)- 

THE CHURCH ORDERS. 

The Church Orders (Airchenordnungen) were composed for 
the purpose of making a practical application of the doctrine of 
the Reformers. Some of them are veritable mines of informa- 
tion on the subject of Private Confession and Private Absolution. 
They show us in particular how this ecclesiastical institution was 
employed. But in studying our subject in these orders, we must 
carry with us the very just judgment of Von Zezschwitz. After 
describing the catechetical and church-forming activity of the 
earlier Lutheran Church, he says: “Everything which as a form 
of order entered afterwards in the Kirchenordnungen, is an ad- 
dition from a different principle. The fixed, given quantum of 
state-church territory, was the material to which a pedagogic 
means had to be applied according to ancient models. The 
gnesio- Lutheran conception and the original church-congrega- 
tion had nothing to do with it. Usually one does not reflect 
sufficiently on the first freer form of Church formation (Kirchen- 
bildung) in the Reformation, but proceeds from the form which 
it received when the evangelical princes began to reform their 
whole territory with imposed Orders according to their own faith 
and that of their theologians. The turning-point is the Saxon 
Visitation of 1528, and the Hessen of 1526. Before this the 
plan was different. When the new conviction of the theologians 
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began to pass over into official practice, everything was set up 
according to their own free determination in this examination be- 
fore the Lord’s Supper” (Katechetek, p. 566). 

In these Orders one misses that evangelical freedom which 
was manifested in the earlier Lutheranism, and sees instead, the 
hand of authority. The princes are the summi episcopi, and the 
theologians are their servants. Hence while the Orders main- 
tain evangelical doctrine, they make additions in Urdnungsform, 
from another principle, the principle of state-churchism. The 
doctrine is the same, but it is now applied more under the con- 
ceptions of law. This will appear as we proceed. 

1. In the Lippe Order of 1538 it is said: “The Scriptures 
show us three kinds of confession: The so-called divine, which 
is made privately or secretly to God, as when the heart of man 
is alarmed, threatened and anguished. Such was the Confes- 
sion of David. Ps. 19 : 23; 32; 51:69. The second is that 
confession which is made to men, and is intrusted to the holy 
office of preaching, as preaching the word, administering the 
sacraments, loosing and binding, retaining and remitting sin. 
Such confession is shown in Matt. 16 : 19; John 20, and is ne- 
cessary and salutary. The third is called fraternal confession, 
which by command of God is received from a Christian and is 
mentioned in Matt.5:17; Luke 17; James 6” (Richter's Kirch- 
enordnungen, I1., p. 495). 

The confession of sins to the pastor which is variously called 
confessto privata, confessio secreta, confessio auricularis, Ohren- 
beichte, because spoken privately into the ear of the pastor, with 
a low voice (see Augs. Con. Erklart by Weidner, p. 172), is not 
regarded as of divine institution. Under the head of Confes- 
sion and Absolution the Brunswick Order of 1543 says: “Au- 
ricular confession is not enjoined by God; hence it is not neces- 
sary in the sense that thou canst not be saved without confes- 
sion. As the servants of Christ so must we teach and confess.” 
Again: “Though such Auricular confession is not commanded, 
neither is it forbidden. * * Hence we can use the Auricular 
Confession in a very good, believing and Christian way” (Rich- 
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ter, II., 59). In the absolution the pastor is instructed to de- 
clare pardon to those who he is convinced believe on Jesus 
Christ. The following formula of Absolution is typical: “And 
I by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave his life for 
us, and shed his blood for the forgiveness of our sins (hic im- 
ponat dextram capiti peccatoris) absolve thee from all thy sins 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen!” (/did). 

2. An enumeration of sins is not necessary. They declare 
that the enumeration of sins is a torture of the conscience. The 
Brandenburg-Nurenberg Order says: “If any obstinate spirits 
should say that the papal confession should be restored, tell them, 
No, for no one shall be forced to relate all his sins to the Priest 
and to recite them in order.” To the same purport also the 
Schleswick-Holstein Order of 1542. And the Cologne Refor- 
mation of 1543: “On account of Absolution the Confession 
shall remain, but no one shall be forced to an enumeration of 
sins, but each one shall make an humble confession that he has 
sinned, that he is heartily sorry that he has provoked God, that 
he is firmly resolved to amend his life, and henceforth to live in 
the fear of God, in obedience, true faith, prayer, thanksgiving 
and without offence” (Richter, II., 45). In this particular of the 
non-enumeration of sins the old Kirchenordnungen adhered 
faithfully to the teaching of Luther and the confessions, and thus 
opposed the teaching of the Greek and Romish Churches, viz., 
that all mortal sins should be told, in so far as the confessant can 
recall them, with their essential circumstances. Indeed with this 
principle Lutheranism cannot be reconciled, especially as it does 
hot look upon the confessor as a judge who can impose a satis- 
faction according to the magnitude of the offence, but as a ser- 
vant of God, who announces the divine mercy, and declares the 
pardon of all sins on the condition of repentance and faith. 

3. Private Confession and Private Absolution as provided in 
the Orders are the preparation for the communion. Gerber, pas- 
tor at Lockwitz near Dresden, laments that “the ceremony of 
confession occurs only before the use of the Lord’s Supper, fol- 
lowed by the Absolution. Hence the faithful servant of Christ 
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can have no thought further of comforting his troubled heart and 
alarmed conscience formally with the word of Absolution” (/7is¢. 
Kirchenceremonien, p. 540). 

Some churches had a public or general confession immediately 
after the sermon, “as a necessary part of the liturgy, always to 
be repeated, but did not regard this as the proper preparation for 
the Lord’s Supper. The private act of confession and absolu- 
tion was required as the precursor of the Lord’s Supper”* (Dan- 
tel, Cod. Lit. 11., p. 352). In some countries, as in Pomerania 
the pudlic confession was actually forbidden, and only the Private 
Confession was allowed. “The Church enacted by law that no 
one should be admitted to the Eucharist without Private Con- 
fession and Absolution,” says Daniel (ibid.), who quotes in sup- 
port of his statement from the Prussian Agenda of 1525, from 
the Wittenberg Consistorial Order of 1542 and from the Berg- 
dorf Order of 1544. The latter says: “Without the antecedent 
confession and necessary examination and instruction of each 
one separately, no one shall be admitted to the sacrament.” In 
the Cologne Reformation (1543) we read: “Private Confession 
shall be retained, and for the retention of Christian Absolution 
we earnestly command the pastors and administrators of the sac- 
raments to admit no one who has not first received Private Ab- 
solution from his pastor or other regular ministrant of the sac- 
raments” (Richder, I1., p. 45). The same in essence is found in 
the Bremen order of 1534; and in the Pomeranian “Statuta 
Synodica” it is enacted that “the communicants shall come to 
the Vespers, hear an exhortation on confession and thus prepare 
themselves for the use of the Sacrament, nor shall any one be 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper who has not attended the exhor- 
tation. Private Absolution shall be observed with great care, 
and each confessant is to be heard separately. If more come 
than can be heard privatim at one time, the pastor shall exhort 
some to return the next Saturday. If a minister of the word of 


*Klépper remarks: “It is well known that in several Protestant coun- 
tries, as in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and in several parts of Upper 
Germany, confession was entirely abolished. In Saxony, Pomerania, 
Mecklenberg, it was all the more firmly held on to” (Ziturgik, p. 240). 
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God should wish to commune, let him first seek absolution from 
a colleague or neighboring minister, except that in cases of neces- 
sity it may be different” (Richter, II., p. 387). 

Such was the law that prevailed widely if not universally in 
Central and Northern Germany. Confession became chiefly 
what Von Zezschwitz calls Glaudensexamen, an inquiry into the 
faith of the communicant. The object was to ascertain whether 
he had correct views of Christian doctrine, and especially of the 
sacrament itself, and was properly prepared to receive the Holy 
Sacrament without condemnation. The object was in itself en- 
tirely worthy, but it was reached through these Orders by two 
significant departures from the primitive Lutheranism, “from a 
different principle,” as Von Zezschwitz says. 

1. They require that confession shall be made to one’s owz 
pastor, or to a regular minister. This imparts to confession 
features of formality and officialism. It no longer has the char- 
acter of a free fraternal conference based on confidence and a 
sense of personal need. A certain time, place and person are 
appointed for confession, and confession itself has now in view 
the definite end of preparation for the communion. Moreover, 
regular forms of confession were prepared which were recited by 
the confessant. These are very general in their wording, and 
no doubt often fell far short of expressing the individual's state 
of mind. Then too, many persons would be led to rely on the 
outward ceremony, without true penitence and faith. 

2. These Orders changed a matter of Christian freedom into 
an ecclesiastical law. They do not claim divine authority for 
Private Confession. Yet no one was admitted to the commun- 
ion except through Private Confession. The people were dili- 
gently exhorted to come to the communion, and were told that 
it was evidence of a low state of piety in the congregation, if 
there were not some to present themselves for the Holy Sacra- 
ment every Sunday. Yet compliance with the exhortation, and 
obedience to the divine command, “Do ¢his,” were made possi- 
ble only through a confessedly human ordinance. Even pastors 
themselves must confess and receive Private Absolution. This 
was contrary to the example and intention of Luther who some- 
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times went to the communion without having first confessed, 
and refused “to burden his conscience with a necessary custom,” 
and who in a paragraph added to the Visitation Articles of 15 38, 
reasserted the freedom which he seems to have relinquished in 
the first edition: “Especially shall absolution (of which the pa- 
pacy is wholly silent) be richly held forth to the people in preach- 
ing, as the divine word in which sin is forgiven and remitted to 
every one in particular, and by which faith is kindled and 
strengthened ; yet in so far that every thing shall remain volun- 
tary and without constraint in the case of those who use absolu- 
tion and would rather have it from their own pastor as a public 
person of the Church, than from another, and maybe could not 
do without it. But those are not to be coerced who are in- 
structed in faith and the doctrine of Christ, and wish to confess 
to God alone and then receive the sacrament. They shall not 
further be coerced, for let every one take to his conscience what 
St. Paul says: ‘Let a man examine himself’” (23 : 40-1). 
Had the institution been allowed to stand on the pedestal of 
freedom, on which it was placed by Luther, might it not have 
been spared many of the sad abuses which finally befell it ?* 
Was it not just this departure from the freedom of the primitive 
Lutheranism, and the undue emphasizing of the confessional 
declaration, and of the absolutional forgiveness as the very for- 
giveness of God, joined with a rigid and exclusive orthodoxism, 
which made the institution finally an instrument of oppression 
and a school of hypocrisy? Private Confession had now lost 
the character of a free ceremony. It had become a /aw of the 
state. It is natural that in the hands of princes and theologians 
who had before them the examples of the Middle Ages (I use 
the words of Von Zezschwitz) Private Confession should sadly 
degenerate towards the practice of the Middle Ages, and so it is 


*Von Zezschwitz after stating the relation of the Reformed Church to 
Private Confession, says: ‘On the contrary in the Lutheran Church, later, 
when the state-church arrangement became fixed, and the idea of educat- 
ing the people (Volkspiidegogik) came up, it (Private Confession) became 
again an exclusive Ordnungsform. The matter took a different shape in 
the beginning of the Reformation. 
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represented by those most competent to speak on the subject. 
Von Zezschwitz says: “Gradually also Private Confession be- 
came again the sole prevailing Ordnungsform in the Lutheran 
Church of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the Satur- 
day afternoon Beichtvesper among the Lutherans grew to the 
complete parallel of the mediaeval Betchtgottesdienst on Ash 
Wednesday” (Herzog, II., p. 225). And Steitz, whose book, en- 
titled Privatbeichte und Privatabsolution der Lutherischen Kirche, 
is the chief classic on the subject, says: “During the contro- 
versies with the Reformed the examination in rigidly Lutheran 
Churches assumed a very exclusively. confessional character. 
The members of the congregation, and especially those who 
were suspected of leaning to the Reformed view, were examined 
formally on their orthodoxy in regard to the distinctive doctrines 
of the Lord’s Supper. Hartmann and Jager give, in extracts 
from John Brentz, a series of confessional questions, among 
which the following are worthy of attention: ‘Believest thou 
that Christ communicates his body in the bread, his blood in the 
wine? That Christ sits at the right hand of God in heaven? 
But if in heaven how can he give us his body to eat?’ To the 
last question he gave the explanation in the confessional that the 
Lord’s Supper is heavenly food, but before God there is no dif- 
ference of time and place. Thus the Lutheran examination be- 
came a tribunal of faith (Glaubensgericht) as the Catholic con- 
fession was an inquisition of conscience. This was the natural 
consequence of the exclusiveness with which Luther held fast 
his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. He admitted no salutary, 
yea not even a true and real participation of the sacrament, 
where a person did not share with full consciousness, his method 
of conceiving of the nature of Christ’s presence in the Lord's 
Supper, where it was not confessed by the preachers and con- 
gregations that the body of Christ is reached with the hands and 
received corporeally by the mouth. Compare with his Warning 
to the people of Frankfort a. M. the declarations on pp. 296, 
299, in vol. 26 Erl. Ed. I also call attention to the fact that in 
the former he approached the Catholic doctrine of the efficacy 
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of priestly intention which he otherwise so strongly rejected” 
(pp. 116-7). 

Not unfrequently Luther's followers spoiled Luther’s teaching 
by fixing on an accidental extreme, or by developing a thought 
uttered in controversy to its remotest conclusion. In nothing is 
this more manifest than in the subject under consideration. 
What Luther retained from the olden time as a privilege, not a 
few of his followers transformed into a law, which from the 
very nature of the operation of law, was far better calculated to 
promote intelligence of the understanding than to nurture piety 
in the heart.* The habitual recital of prescribed forms of con- 
fession and absolution must inevitably lead to mechanical per- 
formance. 

In the practical administration of the institution there was 
very little deviation from the inherited methods.t+ 

1. The time for Confession was the day before Communion, 
usually on Saturday afternoon, and the service itself was called 
Betchtvesper, which is thus described by Kliefoth: “The Beicht- 
vesper on the day before the Sunday or Festival has its charac- 
teristic and its name from the circumstance that on it occurred 
the Beichte (Confession) of those who wished to commune on 
the day following. Yet this circumstance very little influenced 
its form and its content. Nowhere does the act of Confession 
seem to have occurred in the course of the Vesper, but usually 
the Vesper proceeded as on other days, and when the Vesper 
was ended the pastor assembled those intending to commune 
before the altar, read to them the Admonition to repentance, 

*In the Austrian Order of 1571, the questions and answers to be used in 
confession extend over seven pages folio. They relate to the origin of sin, 
the trinity, the person and work of Christ, the doctrine of the sacrament, 
etc. 

+The editorial in Erlangen Zeztschrift from which we have already quo- 
ted, says: “Finally it is to be observed that in reference to Confession 
and Absolution our Church retained the parochial compulsion (den Paro- 
chialzwang) as it found it in the Pre-Reformation Church, and even the 
confessor’s fee (Beichgeld) and other accidents, the latter, the confessor’s 
fee, in such a way as not to serve as a scandal, and the former, the paro- 


chial compulsion, in such a way that it served as a salutary discipline for 
congregations.” p. 349. 
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confession and the sacrament, and then went to the confessional 
to hear the confession of each one, or he went at once after the 
Vesper to the confessional, heard the confession of each one, 
and assembled those who had confessed before the altar to read 
to them a general exhortation.” (Liturg. Adh. 8, p. 183). The 
Wittenberg Order of 1559, says: “After the Vesper the priest 
shall hear the confession of those who wish to commune the 
next day, instruct and comfort them with the Absolution” (fol. 
89). Several reasons seem to have conspired in the choice of 
Saturday afternoon for the Beichte: (a) The careless and indif- 
ferent would have a longer time for reflection and self-examina- 
tion than would be afforded by holding the Beichte on the day 
of the communion. (6) It afforded the pastor more time to ac- 
quaint himself with the spiritual condition of the proposed com- 
municant. (c) It left more time for instruction and worship in 
the Communion service. Nevertheless provision was made for 
the examination of the aged and infirm on the day of Commu- 
nion. 

2. “The old Lutheran Church retained the so-called confes- 
sionals (Buchtstiihle) of the Church, but frequently exchanged 
them for a larger open room, and there allowed each confessant 
to make his confession to the confessor, and to receive from him 
privatim the Absolution” (A7cpper, Liturgik, p. 246). Some of 
the Orders are very specific in regard to place. Generally they 
prescribe that the Bezchte shall be held in the choir of the church, 
which is higher than the nave, and is separated from the same 
by lattice work. Into the choir the people went one by one, 


made their confession in a low voice, received absolution from 


the pastor accompanied with laying on of hands, and then de- 
parted, giving place to’others. The Saxon General Articles of 
1580, the most widely influential Order of the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, is very specific: “But because, especially at 
Easter, when the people are in the church at Confession all kinds 
of disorder occurs, and they crowd on the confessor, and quarrel 
with each other about precedence, and thrust one another back 
regardless of aged people and pregnant women, and thus stand 
round the confessor so that no one can make known his request 
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to the pastor privately nor can the minister speak to them prop- 
erly, therefore the church-officers shall take the precaution every- 
where that in the cities the ministers shall sit in the choir at 
places widely separated from each other, and the people shall 
stand outside the lattice or choir, whence they shall go one after 
another to the confessor, who shall speak with them so that 
others shall not hear. In the villages the pastors shall order the 
people to remain quietly in their seats until he who has con- 
fessed, shall have left the choir. Pregnant women and weak old 
people shall not be detained long, but shall be heard first. * * 
For this and other reasons, the pastors shall hear each person 
who wishes to come to the communion separately, and after in- 
struction, exhortation, or consolation, according to the condition 
of the person, shall declare to him Private Absolution, and they 
shall not declare a general absolution to an entire company who 
have not been heard. Likewise the confession and examination 
of those who wish to go to the communion shall not take place 
in the house of the pastor or deacon, nor in the sacristy, but 
openly in the choir, that all may be done with greater decorum 
and seriousness in the presence of the people and by their 
prayers” (Richter, I1., 438). In the Pomeranian Order it is en- 
joined: “The Beichtstiihle (confessional choirs) the deacons shall 
set up at isolated places, so that others do not come near the 
confessor, to disturb the confession and to hear what is said.” 
Hence as confession took place at the Beichtstuh!, and privately, 
in ecclesiastical language Seichtstuhl and Privatbeichte became 
nearly synonymous, as the following declaration from the Lauen- 
burg Order shows: “It is necessary, useful, and salutary that the 
Betchtstuhl or Privatbeicht and Absolution, be not abolished.”’* 


*In his “Augsburg Confession,” with notes etc., Dr. Krauth says: “In 
both phrases ‘private Confession’ and ‘private absolution,’ the word ‘pri- 
vate’ is not used in the sense of ‘sequestered from company; secret,’ but 
in the sense of ‘individual, not general, separate’” (p. 78). This state- 
ment is in direct contradiction of the facts. 

The Orders specifically say that the confession shall take place in the 
choir, 4o the minister alone, so that no other person can hear what is said, 
and that the Beichtstiihle “shall be set at places widely sequestered from 
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At the confession the treatment depended upon the wants of 
the individual. In the Saxon Order of 1539 we have a typical 
example. It is said that there are two kinds of persons who 
come to confession, (2) those who have no intelligence and but 
little conscience, since under the papacy the people were not 
taught what sin is and how grace is obtained. When such peo- 
ple come to confession, desiring to do right and not knowing 
how, the pastor shall first try to touch their conscience, and cause 
them to feel that they are sinners and need grace. He shall be- 
gin by calling attention to the Commandments and exhorting 
the people to learn the divine word. (4) When people come 
who confess themselves sinners, and seek instruction, the pastor 
shall exhort to repentance and pronounce an absolution with 
laying on of hands. In form the Absolution is sometimes de- 
clarative, as “I declare to thee the forgiveness of all thy sins,” 
and sometimes collative, as “I absolve thee from all thy sins.” 
Many of the Orders have both forms. But in either case, the 
Absolution is based on the mercy of God and the merits of Je- 
sus Christ. Often the confessant is told to go his way and sin 
no more. (See Lihe’s Sammlung I1., pp. 39-42). 

Such in condensed presentation was Private Confession and 
Private Absolution in the Lutheran Church in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It was not the Roman Catholic Confes- 
sion and Absolution. It was divested of all judicial features, 


each other,” am wezt von einander abgesonderten Orten sitzen.” ‘‘Com- 
pany” could see this confession /rom a distance, often only through lattice 
work, but could not hear what was said. Hence it was called Ofren- 
beichte, confessio auricularis, because spoken in the ear of the minister. 
The Mecklenburg Order of 1650 contains a picture of the Beichte. The 
confessant kneels on a stool with a high back extending between him and 
the confessor, and pours his confession into the right ear of the confessor, 
In Carpzov's Furisprudentia Ecclesiastica is the picture of a canopied 
Beichstuhi within which sits the confessor, and on the outside is the con- 
fessant kneeling and speaking privately to the pastor. A partition rising 
nearly to the top of the confessant’s head separates the two persons, In 
both cases the confession is private in the sense of ‘‘sequestered from com- 
pany, secret.” Other persons are standing at a distance awaiting their 
turn. One still sees such Beichtstiihle in old German churches, but they 
are no longer used, 
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and did not impose satisfactions. Had it been kept as a free 
evangelical pedagogy, resting on a sense of need, and on fra- 
ternal confidence, it would undoubtedly commend itself as a 
most potent means of spiritual edification, especially in the hands 
of godly ministers who know how to exercise the pastoral func- 
tion. But when it became, as it did in large parts of the Lu- 
theran Church, an enforced requirement as a preparation for the 
Communion, and when every one who wished to commune, 
must first go to the Beichtstuhl, and make a formal confession 
of sins, often accompanied with hard dogmatic and metaphysi- 
cal questions, and then receive a formal absolution, the door at 
once began to open for the admission of abuses. And that Lu- 
theran Private Confession did succumb to crying abuses, is freely 
confessed by warm advocates of the institution, who think that 
the Church has lost much by allowing it to lapse. Private Con- 
fession was one of the chief things of which the Pietists com- 
plained. Says von Zezschwitz: “The Betchtinstitut is for Gross- 
gebauer, afterwards for the champions of Pietism, the chief ob- 
ject of attack. In fact, after the state-church pedagogy became 
in the Lutheran Church an Ordnungsform, and the restoration of 
order after the Thirty Years’ War had given it a new legal sanc- 
tion, it sank speedly enough into mechanism and formalism. 
That which Luther had denounced as a Romish abuse, had now 
become a formality in his own Church. At the times fixed by 
law the masses flocked to the Beichte and to the Lord’s Supper. 
And while there (in the Romish Church) the law imposed upon 
auricular confession much humbling discipline, here (in the 
Lutheran Church) the favorite formal Confession was sufficient 
to obtain remission for all sins through personal security and 
Private Absolution. The confessional examination, and also es- 
pecially the inquiring about the faith, had almost entirely lapsed. 
Church discipline existed only as a penance enforced by the po- 
lice, release from which could be had by pecuniary fine” (Kaz- 
echetik, 1., p. 584). In 1667 John Caspar Schade, pastor at St. 
Nicholas in Berlin, wrote a book entitled: “Praxis des Beicht- 
stuhles und Abendmahls.” He denounced it as “idolatry and 
soul-murder.” “Praise it who will, 1 say: Beichtstuhl, Satan- 
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stuhl, Hollenpfuhl.” It was declared that “the regenerate who 
really believe, and consequently stand in the grace of God, have 
no need to seek forgiveness at the Beichtstuhl.” Kellner affirmed, 
“The wonted method is nothing but a dawdling custom, a mock- 
ery.” Instead of Private Confession Schade introduced a con- 
fessional address, and general confession without the confession 
of communicants. In 1698 an electoral rescript made Private 
Confession optional, and enjoined only a personal announcement 
to the pastor, and attendance upon the confessional address. 
Gradually the old order of Confession fell into desuetude, and a 
general confession and general absolution have taken its place. 
Private Confession and Private Absolution are no longer the re- 
quired mode of preparation for the Communion. In Germany 
the preparatory service for the Communion is still called the 
Beichte, and is held in the body of the Church or in the sacristy. 
In August, 1892, the writer attended such a Beichte in Munich 
on Saturday afternoon. The chief features of the service were 
an address, public confession and public absolution. In January 
1893 he attended a Beichte in Leipzig. The service, which did 
not last over twenty minutes, was essentially like that witnessed 
in Munich. Only nine persons were present besides the pastor. 
In answer to diligent inquiry the writer was informed that Pri- 
vate Confession and Private Absolution in the sense of the Augs- 
burg Confession exist nowhere in Germany. A private letter 
from Dr. Jacoby (Aug. 15th, 1895) from which I am permitted 
to quote, says: “You are aware that Private Confession, on ac- 
count of the abuses which connected themselves with it, and on 
account of the attacks of the Pietists has lapsed in Germany. 
In recent times, it has been frequently commended, but not set 
up again. Even its friends would leave it to the option of the 
individual, and consider the general confession as sufficient, 
though they do not look upon this even as enjoined by the 
Scripture.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
SOME REASONS WHY A MINISTER SHOULD STUDY 
SOCIOLOGY, 


By REv. MARTIN L. YounG, Pu. D. 


Herbert Spencer defines sociology as “that branch of philoso- 
phy which treats of human society.” As a science now formu- 
lating, a more exact definition can probably not be given. Only 
after fuller study of the fundamental principles underlying the 
social sciences will sociology receive comparative and sufficient 
definition. Some writers, indeed, have treated it as being sy- 
nonymous with social science and regarded it as embracing po- 
litical economy and ethics. While it can not be severed from 
all connection with these distinct sciences, since it has at its 
sphere of investigation social life, diversified and complex in 
phenomena, forms, structure and forces, yet indiscriminating and 
inexact is the view which regards it as the sum of social and po- 
litical science. When, however, we remember that the lines of 
research contemplated in the study of sociology compass the 
principles and laws affecting human society, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the duty of devoting to the subject earnest 
thought and investigation. Man as a social being, existing so- 
cial forces, disease, vice, crime, as well as the radical causes of 
social ills, and the means of restraint and elevation, are worthy of 
the patient and persistent study of every lover of mankind and, 
especially, of the minister as a leader among men. 

The importance of this study appears also in the attention 
given, in our day, to thoughts on all that pertains to social life 
and relations. In late years there has been marvelous advance 
in the investigation of this subject. The last decade has wit- 
nessed an interest in it so intense and wide-spread as to be re- 
garded phenomenal. Twenty years ago the word sociology did 
not find a place in the leading encyclopaedias. It was not 
classed among the “ologies” worthy of special study. Now, 
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however, the subject is receiving scientific treatment on the part 
of thinkers of our own land as well as those of other lands. 
Much has been done of recent years in Germany, France and 
England in the thorough study of social problems and the re- 
sults of the ripest scholarship devoted to them, are published in 
foreign journals, both secular and religious. The discussion of 
the same subjects occupies many pages of the leading American 
Reviews. Some of our colleges and theological seminaries have 
provided professorships or lectureships devoted exclusively to 
sociological instruction. It is becoming more and more evident 
that the Christian ministry can not afford to ignore the earnest 
thought given in our day to this great question. The work of 
associations organized for the special purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of existing social forces, and affording relief for pres- 
ent-day social evils, shows the minister that his field of labor 
and theirs are largely coincident. Whatever touches deeply the 
interests of public morals, is concerned with the purity and per- 
petuity of the family, the state and the church, and has to do 
with the welfare of all classes of people, demands the enthusi- 
astic attention of the minister of Christ. He is called to be a 
leader in efforts to promote the well-being of mankind and so- 
ciety. Unless he leads they who are under his pastoral care 
hold back. 

So conservative a writer as Dean Murray of Princeton College 
has said: “The Christian Church should be a teacher in wise and 
just social reforms. And let the American Church not forget 
our great and sad lesson in its recent history. The praise of 
having been the first to lead off in and the most resolute to per- 
sist in the anti-slavery reform does not belong to the Christian 
Church. History will have to record that here she was not 
faithful to her high commission; that she halted when others 
advanced ; that she was timid and bowed to money power or 
political expediencies, and that the real heroes of that great move- 
ment were men who, in some instances, went out of the Church 
rather than be a party to her dilatory and vacillating policy. 
Let the lesson never be forgotten. Let the Church of Christ be 
spared a second such disgrace.” 
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May we not fear that the leaders of the Church to-day, are 
too cautious in giving aid to social reform—too slow to lend a 
hand in the effort to exterminate social evils. 

The following statement made by Mr. Powderly may be over- 
drawn, but the truth in it is worthy of serious consideration. 
He said: “You can count on the ends of your fingers all of the 
clergymen who take an interest in the labor problem. We sel- 
dom hear a word in condemnation of child and woman labor 
from the pulpit; and while it may be true that we have the 
mere passive sympathy of the clergy, they take particular pains 
not to allow that sympathy to become known to the employers 
of women and children. When our clergy speak of Sunday 
rest, they, with few exceptions, do it in a half-hearted, apologetic 
sort of way. They lack the moral courage to assail the prac- 
tice of obliging men to work on Sunday all over this land in 
mines, mills, factories and on railroads. * * If our ministers 
would have the workingmen of this nation believe in them, if 
they would draw them to God on Sunday, they must demon- 
strate that they take more of an interest in humanity in the 
other six days of the week than they do at present.” 

That ministers in our great cities are not taking such an active 
interest in the movements to improve social conditions and to 
reform existing social and political evils, is manifest in the criti- 
cisms offered by the timid when some brave man makes charges 
and institutes energetic proceedings against gigantic public 
wrong. The sensation caused by Dr. Parkhurst’s attack on 
Tammany shows how rare a thing it is for a minister to be found 
in the fore-front of a movement to overthrow political corruption. 

It is said that when an attempt was made in one of our large 
cities to investigate and lessen the evils of the sweating system, 
and the hope was expressed that the active support of the clergy 
might be enlisted, “a sincere friend of the Church, a prominent 
professor, who, from long scientific study of social questions, 
knows more of the mind of the pulpit towards labor problems 
than any other man in the country, immediately replied that it 
was useless to try. Previous attempts in the same city had re- 
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sulted only in listless well-wishing and passive prudence. They 
would not put their shoulders to the wheel.” 

This spirit of extreme prudence on the part of the ministry, 
of lagging indifference towards public evils growing rapidly and 
becoming a menace to social order and even our form of gov- 
ernment, must give way to a quickened active interest in all that 
pertains to the well-being of society. The study of books treat- 
ing on sociological subjects will help to show the magnitude of 
the questions involved in present-day social life. But books 
alone will not arouse to an awakened consciousness of existing 
needs in society. The minister must come in touch with the 
people. He must mingle with those who are associated for the 
purpose of bettering the lot of their fellowmen. He must find 
out what the people are thinking about, if he would help them. 
He more fully learns his duty to his fellowmen as he codperates 
with the movements seeking the correction of abuses in the in- 
dustrial and political world. 

The study of sociology reveals the extent of social evils. We 
may have a vague sense of the existence of many wrongs in 
society. We know something of certain evils—some of them 
of recent growth, others hoary with age, but our knowledge 
may be very partial and superficial. The facts relating to the 
great problems and their scientific and practical bearings, may 
be inadequately comprehended by us. How wide in extent the 
ground covered by social! reform is, we learn as we look out over 
the different department in which men are working in individual 
and associated capacity. A mere glance at the list of subjects 
discussed in a social science congress is a revelation to one who 
has given the matter little thought. In the proceedings of the 
English Social Science Association we find such subjects as the 
following were discussed: “Adulteration of Food,” “Crime and 
Density of Population,” “Restoration of the Criminal,” “Early 
Closing,” “Drainage of Towns,” “Industrial Employment of 
Women,” “The Application of Eminent Charities,” “Short Im- 
prisonment,” “Prison Dietary,” “Prostitution,” “Reformation for 
Convicted Girls,” “Adult Evening Schools,” “Public Vaccination.” 
The list of subjects discussed at any social science convention 
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shows us how wide is the field opened to the student of sociol- 
ogy. It is no small task to enter this broad field and undertake 
the work of gathering facts and principles and make such class- 
ification and application of them as shall prove helpful to men 
as rational and moral beings, but this is the high aim of the 
student of social problems. 

The field is so wide that few can hope fully to compass it and 
yet the Christian ministry should be well informed on questions 
relating to public morals and the physical welfare of society, and 
sociology has to do with such questions. The responsibility of 
the pulpit in relation to social problems cannot be evaded. The 
ministry must teach the first and great commandment but the 
second which is like unto it, viz., “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” demands exposition and this table of the law must 
be taught with a view to the needs of men to-day. 

This suggests another reason why the minister should give 
attention to social questions. It is that his preaching may not 
lack the important element of timeliness. True preaching must 
be adapted to the circumstances and needs of men. Truth is 
truth forever. The essential nature of sin is lawlessness and the 
consequences of sin are essentially the same in every community 
and every age and yet, despite essential sameness, sin is ever 
changing in form. Thus it becomes the duty of the preacher to 
present the truth as it is in Christ, who is eternally the same, so 
as to apply that truth to changed moral conditions. Christ is 
the sovereign remedy for the moral disorders of the individual 
and society, but the remedy must be properly administered. In 
seeking the cure of mammonism, political corruption, intemper- 
ance and other evils, individual, social or national in character, a 
uniform specific treatment must not be adopted. There is a 
remedy for all these evils, but it must be applied in right manner. 
The different cases must be carefully studied and only after this 
has been done is there adequate preparation for the application 
of the remedy. A question for the serious and prayerful con- 
sideration of the ministry is this: “What is the attitude of Christ 
towards present day problems?” Social and moral conditions 
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of the world in the nineteenth century are not what they were 
in the first. To this generation we are to declare the will of 
Christ—to declare it in such manner as will meet the peculiar 
needs of the age. 

Very forcibly has one said, “Honest Christians have main- 
tained that Christ’s command, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ is consistent with the law of slavery. You may love 
your neighbor as yourself and yet reduce him to bondage, was 
a view which long prevailed among men, although we may be 
sure it was never the mind of Christ. Can a man love his 
neighbor as himself and yet take advantage of him in his busi- 
ness transactions? Can the capitalist who sees the men in his 
mill crushing each other in their competition for work, go to 
church, listen to the preaching of the gospel and say that he 
loves his neighbor as himself? If he does so declare, it is the 
duty of the preacher to say to him that he has not learned what 
love is. The message must be more definite than ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ What has the Lord to say to the 
men in the mill? What has the Lord to say to the owner of 
the mill, who is clothed in linen and fares sumptuously every 
day, while men who earn his money for him must be content 
with the bare necessities of life? When this man declares that 
any wages are fair for which he can get men to work, the Lord 
has something to say and it is the duty of the preacher to find 
out what that is and when he has found it out to say it, however 
much odium or ridicule he may incur, and however often he 
may be told that he is departing from his proper calling of 
preaching dogmas, such as predestination and perseverance of 
the saints.” 

The preaching of the apostles was effective not only because 
they had the mind of Christ but because they thoroughly under- 
stood the age in which they lived. They were familiar with the 
vices and virtues of the people of their day. They understood the 
wants of the people of their time and were diligent in the work 
of setting forth Christ in such manner as to meet those wants. 

Another reason why the minister should study sociology is, 
that he may be prepared for a social revolution which seems to 
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be imminent. In changed conditions of society he should be a 
leader. 

The Westminster Review says, “It is felt by every student and 
every statesman that some movement vast and momentous, 
though indefinite, is passing like a great wave over the civilized 
world.” The Churchman says, “It is idle to refuse to admit the 
fact that modern civilization is in a transition state. * * * 
There are a thousand evidences that the present state of things 
is drawing to a close, and that some new development of social 
organization is at hand.” 

A vigorous American writer after referring to the great ideas 
which have ruled the world, the idea of redemption, the master 
idea two thousand years ago and the idea of liberty in church 
and state one thousand years ago, says, “A great idea is now 
leading the world’s thought and lifting its hopes. Everywhere 
are the signs of universal change. The race is in an attitude of 
expectancy, straitened until its new baptism is accomplished. 
Every nerve is feeling the first agonies of a great trial that is to 
try all that dwell upon the earth and issue in a divine deliver- 
ance. We are in the beginnings of a revolution that will strain 
existing religious and political institutions and test the wisdom 
and heroism of earth’s purest and bravest souls; a revolution 
that will regenerate society with the judgments of infinite love. 
We must get ready for the change by making strait the way of 
the Lord Christ into the heart of the social strife, that he may 
purify it with the hope of justice; by giving him command of 
the revolution, that he may lead it into a larger redemption of 
the earth. God honors our generation by bringing upon it the 
sorrow and trial of seeking a road to social order; of finding a 
way to something like an equitable distribution of economic 
goods, a mutualism of the responsibilities and benefits of civili- 
zation. The idea of brotherhood, co-operation, unity, is both 
destroying and recreating the world. The feeling that men were 
made to stand together, that the race rather than the individual 
is the unit, is widening and intensifying. The belief that sacri- 
fice and not self-interest is the social foundation, that the Golden 
Rule is natural law, is everywhere gaining disciples and power. 
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Men are beginning to see that the welfare of each is the respon- 
sibility of all, and the welfare of all the responsibility of each. 
Whether it be for good or ill, whether foolish or wise, the so- 
cialistic idea is leading the world. Whether the passion for 
oneness works the weal or woe of society depends entirely upon 
the reception or rejection by the Christian Church.” 

The relations between working people and their employers are 
strained to the highest tension. The interests of the two classes 
are found to occupy no common ground. So strong is the an- 
tipathy between them that there is a continual struggle for the 
advantage and mastery, the workingman eagerly laying hold 
upon all he can get for his labor and the employer giving the 
least wages possible. The laborer has become more intelligent 
than in former years, and learning that two hundred thousand 
persons control 70 per cent. of the national wealth—that one 
man in three hundred receives $70 out of every $100, and two 
hundred and ninety-nine men receive $30, averaging ten cents a 
piece, he is dissatisfied. He knows that his condition has not 
improved in proportion to the general material progress of the 
country. He sees frequently men of his own class begging for 
work while their wives and children are begging for bread and 
clothing. He knows that men and women are working in sweat- 
shops sixteen hours a day for wages that scarcely pays for food 
sufficient to prevent starvation. He knows that while wedding 
festivities and balls, costing $50,000, and even far in excess of 
that amount, are in progress, thousands of hungry people are 
living in tenement houses unfit for stables. He knows that the 
workingman is despised by many of the rich and that legisla- 
tion is frequently shaped to the demands of the capitalist. 

The defiance or evasion of legislative enactments on the part 
of monopolies and trusts, the dictation of tariff schedules, the 
rapid flowing of the nation’s wealth into the coffers of the few, 
the indulgence of all forms of luxury and the arrogant pride of 
the very rich over against the increasing poverty and degrada- 
tion of industrial toilers have produced popular distrust and dis- 
content. Doubtless there is blame on both sides. Selfish in- 
terests are in conflict, but the capitalist is the greater sinner. 
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Too many have followed the rule which some one has given for 
becoming a millionaire, viz.: “You must devote your life to the 
getting and keeping of other men’s earnings, you must care lit- 
tle or nothing about other men’s wants or sufferings or dis- 
appointments. You must not mind it, that great wealth involves 
many others’ poverty.” 

The minister of Christ must investigate this sociological ques- 
tion so that he may lend a helping hand in its solution, for apart 
from the force of the truth in Christ, proclaimed by his ambas- 
sadors, there is no power that can settle any question right. 
The teaching of the sermon on the mount must be applied in 
solving the great problems of our day. No true reform, no real 
readjustment of social conditions can be effected apart from the 
controlling influence of Christianity. “Surely,” says Dr. Strong, 
“if the new era is to mark an advance in the coming of the 
kingdom, the multitude that is being quickened with a new life 
and is to fashion our unfolding civilization must be brought un- 
der the power of Christian truth.” 

The Christ whom we preach is the teacher and exemplar of 
the truth that service and not greed, love and not competition, 
are to regulate the conduct of men in their relations with one 
another. , 

An earnest student of social problems makes this forecast and 
his words are worthy of serious consideration: “As I look anx- 
iously and prayerfully into the future, I see the men who work 
and the men who own labor and capital, marshaling themselves 
upon opposite sides of a conflict that may bring woe to all that 
dwell upon the earth. As the hosts anger and strengthen, I see 
one like unto the Son of Man moving down the gathering lines, 
to bind all the conditions and interests of human life in the 
mutualism of the justice of the kingdom of God. I see him 
reach to clasp the hands of strife in a federation of love, which 
is the realization of the freedom of God in humanity. 

And then the question arises, what shall we do with Christ ? 
Shall those loving hands be pierced with the hate of selfishness? 
Shall the unbelief of society again refuse the kingship of the 
Son of Man? Shall a false church and a secular state, Pharisee 
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and Atheist, join hands once more to crucify him as a destroyer 
who comes as a Saviour? Shall we crucify the Son of Man 
afresh? This is the heart of the social question. 

“Our great work is to make our life an interpretation of the 
cross as the law and order of God. We are sent to bear the 
cross into the unfaiths and antagonisms of the world as the 
sign of their healing and peace. And though men misread and 
hate the sign, as we press it upon the problems of our day, and 
we fall early in the conflict between the false order and the true, 
apostolic hearts will receive the cross and bear it on to the con- 
summation of the ages in a human society that shall be an 
eternal incarnation of Christ.” 


———_—_ -_- °°». 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND THE MASSES. 
By Rev, J. F. SCHERER, A. M. 


Much has been written in recent years concerning the “Church 
and the Masses,” the burden of which has been an attempt to 
answer the query, “How can the Church reach the masses ?” 

That this is an important question, none who are at all con- 
cerned about the growth of Christ’s kingdom on earth, will 
deny ; for while we may not be inclined to the pessimistic view 
held by some, that the Church is losing its power with the peo- 
ple, yet we must admit that there is an alienation which bodes 
no good for the success of the Church in the future. 

That many theories have been advanced,—some of which at 
least can scarcely lay claim to divine origin,—all know who 
have been at all attentive to this subject; that the question has 
not yet been satisfactorily answered for all, will be readily con- 
ceded; that any suggeStions which have in them the elements 
of helpfulness to a solution of this vexatious but important 
problem, are worthy of consideration, will doubtless be admitted. 

It is in view of this, coupled with a large degree of interest in 
the question itself, that we venture to offer a few thoughts, bear- 
ing more specifically on the relationship between our Lutheran 
Church and the unsaved masses. 
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It has always seemed to the writer that this question of reach- 
ing the masses, must be considered chiefly from the /oca/ stand- 
point. Conditions and environments largely determine the in- 
fluence which individuals and organizations can wield in a com- 
munity. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that the evangelization of 
the world is to be brought about, not by the conversion of hu- 
manity ex masse, but by bringing people to Christ one dy one. 

We would not detract from the importance of the general 
work of the Church as a whole, but we would emphasize the 
thought that it is by personal contact that we must expect to do 
the most good. To act intelligently in this matter, we must 
then, first of all, understand the cause of this alienation in our 
individual localities; for while there doubtless are some general 
causes which have a bearing upon the work everywhere, yet it 
remains true that the principal cause of this alienation is to be 
found in local conditions and environments. Clearly then, the 
first duty is to ascertain this cause; the second is to remove it, 
if possible; and it is self-evident that, if this is done in a// com- 
munities, the problem is then solved universally. 

Notwithstanding what has just been said in reference to this 
problem in connection with its solution from the local stand- 
point, it yet remains true that there is a fault of universal extent 
and a correspondingly universal remedy for it. This fault is to 
be found in the wnattractiveness of much of the church services ; 
and if this be true the remedy suggests itself. 

The term “unattractiveness” is used deliberately, meaning by 
it such services as are calculated to enlist neither eye, ear, nor 
voice, and therefore fail to reach either mind or heart. 

The argument is briefly this: If the Church wants to win the 
masses, she must make her services of that character that will 
attract and hold them to her. By this is not meant “sensation- 
alism” in any form, for not only is everything of that character 
in Christian worship wrong; but because it is wrong, it does 
not constitute a lasting or permanent attraction—it fails to win 
the people to the church. 

The masses outside of the Church thoroughly understand 
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that such things are not right, are not churchly, and that they 
are used only as a “bait” with which to draw them in, and the 
words of the martyr President—“you can fool some of the peo- 
ple sometimes, but you can not fool all of the people all of the 
time,”—are thoroughly applicable here; the people recognize in 
these sensational church methods a political trick, and if they 
do sometimes appear to be captured by them, yet they have in 
their hearts only contempt for the Church which uses them. 

True attractiveness in Church services consists in close adherence 
to pure, scriptural forms of worship, including the plain, practical 
preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Again and again has the writer been told by men and women 
of all degrees of intelligence, “We do not go to church to hear 
lectures or stories; nor to listen to a choir render operatic mu- 
sic; but we want to worship God, and hear his Gospel.” 

But what has this to do with the subject of this paper? Only 
this, Genuine Lutheran worship comes nearer satisfying the needs 
and the demands of the masses than does any other form of church 
service. 

Is this a bold statement? None the less itis a true one. The 
writer has had, in some particulars, a special opportunity to learn 
the opinion of the “common people” on this subject, and he has 
become fully convinced on a few points, viz: 

1. Genuine Lutheran worship ts attractive to the masses through 
its liturgical service. ‘Whatever may be said in certain quarters 
concerning this matter, the fact remains that the great body of 
the people want such a service in connection with their public 
worship. True, they do not want this to be so lengthy as to 
displace the sermon, nor to unduly protract the services, so as to 
cause them to become wearisome; but they do want something 
in which they can have a personal and definite part. This our 
Lutheran form of worship gives to them, and because of its 
combined simplicity, comprehensiveness, and richness, it appeals 
to and satisfies their mental and spiritual demands. 

2. Lutheran worship is attractive to the masses through its 
plain practical preaching of the word of God. This is indeed one 
of the glories of Lutheranism, viz., that its preachers are ¢2- 
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pounders of the word of God. With rare exceptions, this is pre- 
eminently true of the ministry of our Church, and this is that 
which the people want. They want the sermon to be instruc- 
tive to both head and heart ; and because our Lutheran worship 
possesses this quality, it attracts to itself the most substantial 
people of all communities. It is no argument against the truth 
of this statement, that other churches sometimes have larger 
membership or larger attendance at their services than our own; 
local, or personal environments will explain this condition when 
it exists, and the fact remains that, other things being equal, the 
Lutheran Church will attract the largest numbers whenever and 
wherever genuine Lutheranism is preached and practiced. 

3. The Lutheran Church is attractive to the masses through 
its polity. While we must admit that there is here yet much 
room for improvement, it remains true that with all its imperfec- 
tions in practice, the principle of the Lutheran polity—liberty 
under the law of love—is decidedly popular and satisfying to 
the great “common people.” 

In view of these facts—for such they certainly are—we need 
not look far for a satisfactory answer to the question of the re- 
lationship between the Lutheran Church and the masses. We 
need only to be thoroughly Lutheran if we would reach the peo- 
ple and win them to Christ and the Church. 

It is true, there has been a cry raised in certain quarters, that 
our prosperity depends upon conforming to other churches around 
us; that we must abandon our distinctively Lutheran practices 
and forsake our distinctively Lutheran doctrines. If this position 
be the correct one, then Lutheranism has run its day, and is no 
more deserving of a place in the visible Church of Christ; its use- 
fulness is at an end, and it has no defense for its existence. 

But, is this position correct? Most decidedly, vo. Luther- 
anism is neither dead nor dying. Indeed it has never been quite 
so much alive as at the present time, it has never abounded so 
largely in good works as now; its growth and evidences of 
prosperity have never been so manifest as to-day; and it is 
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equally true that Lutheranism in America has never before been 
so distinctively Lutheran as it now is. 

It certainly cannot be difficult to trace the cause and effect 
here. In those days when our Church was ashamed to take an 
unequivocal stand on tlie grand Augsburg Confession of Faith ; 
when our ministry, as well as our laity, were largely willing, nay, 
even anxious to unite our forces with those of other churches to 
the obliteration of our own; when men apologized for being 
Lutherans, then our Church did not prosper, then she did not 
reach the masses, and, indeed she failed to hold those of her 
own household. But with the awakening of Lutheran conscious- 
ness, with the restoration of Lutheran confessionalism, with the 
open and bold avowal of her distinctive doctrines and forms, she 
is prospering so marvelously as to surprise herself, as well as all 
her friends and foes ; and whilst this is but the beginning, the first 
streak of the dawn of the glorious day which is before her, the 
results have been sufficient to demonstrate that pure Lutheran- 
ism will reach the masses. 

That there may be no misunderstanding here, we define pure 
Lutheranism to be the Lutheranism of Luther, Biblical in doc- 
trine, scriptural in methods, churchly in worship, not given to 
sensationalism, nor pandering to the emotional, not temporizing 
with the world. We mean the Lutheranism which trains the 
children ix the Church, instead of casting them adrift that they 
may perhaps some other time by sensational methods be brought 
back to that in which they should always have dwelt, the Lu- 
theranism which is thoroughly Christocentric in all its doctrines 
and methods. 

Here is a duty laid upon the ministry of our Church: we 
should place this great truth—that the Lutheran Church is pre- 
eminently qualified to reach the masses—upon the hearts and 
brains of our laity; we should impress them with the fact that 
upon thorough loyalty to distinctive Lutheranism depends our 
future success as a Church. We must educate the people to 
know what this distinctive [Lutheranism is, and rest assured of 
this, as they understand it better, they will love it more. Doing 
this we do not denounce others, but we exalt our own; we do 
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not become selfish nor exclusive; but as members of the first 
and greatest of Protestant Churches, with profound humility to- 
wards God, we glory in the rich heritage of faith which has been 
transmitted to us; we bless God for the marvelous opportuni- 
ties opened up to us, not only to save our own, but to win the 
unsaved masses around us as well; we magnify his name who 
led by his Spirit those who formulated our doctrines and fash- 
ioned our methods; we rejoice in the attractiveness of our wor- 
ship; and whilst above all things we bless God for our redemp- 
tion through Christ—that we are Christtans—we likewise bless 
him that we are Lutherans. 

If we need any evidence from the daughters of the mother 
church of the Reformation that our methods are best calculated 
to reach and save the masses, we find it in the zeal with which 
these daughters are patterning after us. There is to-day no 
Protestant denomination of any considerable strength or influ- 
ence but that is introducing a liturgical service in its public wor- 
ship ; and those who a few years ago were making merry of our 
Lutheran practice of saving the children to the Church by cat- 
echisation, are now declaring that their only hope is in adopting 
a similar practice. 

We assert with all boldness that the failure of Lutheranism 
in the past in this country was because of the failure of minis- 
try and laity to emphasize our distinctive doctrines and methods, 
just as the present marvelous growth of our Church is found in 
the revival of this pure Lutheranism. 

As | stood not long ago near the “Thomas Circle” in the 
City of Washington, I was impressed, as I looked upon the 
statue of the “Rock of Chickamauga,” with the thought that 
upon one man’s firmness and resoluteness hung—in all proba- 
bility—the destiny of our beloved land; then turning, I looked 
upon the statue in Luther Place, of the “Rock of Protestantism,” 
and with renewed power there came to me the truth that, under 
God, upon this man hung the destiny of the pure Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ; and | felt the fitness of having him who was the 
forerunner of civil and religious liberty placed with those who 
saved their country from disruption; and I blushed that some 
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who bear his name are so false to their vows and professions, that 
they would exalt all other doctrines and practices above his doc- 
trines and practices. 

The solution of the problem of reaching the masses, in so 
far as we as a Church are concerned, lies in thorough-going loy- 
alty to historic Lutheranism. We need not seek for new meth- 
ods, nor try new devices; we need not attempt new doctrines, 
nor strange teachings. 

Back to Luther, as Luther went back to Christ,—-let this be 
our shibboleth,—faithfulness to Lutheran conservatism and Lu- 
theran confessionalism, and we need have no fear but that our 
part in the evangelization of the masses will be accomplished. 
Not /ess, but more, of emphatic, distinctive, faithful, earnest, lov- 
ing, loyal, consecrated Lutheranism is the “one thing needful” 
to us as a Church—this, not because it is of Luther, but because 
it is of Christ. 


ARTICLE V. 


JEROME OF PRAGUE,* 
By P. Fetts, D. D. 


From a marshy tract of land in the northern Adirondacks a 
tiny streamlet begins a journey of three thousand miles to the sea. 
At first it pursues a devious course among the mountains—now 
flowing sluggishly along under the hemlocks or amid the spruce, 
anon rushing down through dim hollows and wildly dashing 
against rocks, it breaks the silence of the woods with a song. 
Having received supplies from many a mountain rill and tum- 
bling brook, it finally emerges from the wilderness a stream of 
no inconsiderable size. On reaching the open country larger 
tributaries contribute to its growth by which it becomes a navi- 
gable river, and one of the great arteries of commerce of the 
Empire State. And now its sweep is through verdant meadows 
and fields of blushing clover and golden corn, or amid hills vine- 


*A lecture delivered at Hartwick Seminary by appointment of the Board 
of Trustees. 
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clad, and mountains rock-ribbed, beautifying by its touch both 
country and town. At last the little lonely brook of the wilder- 
ness, with banks crowned with rich and populous cities, enters 
the sea, a mighty river floating upon its bosom ships of com- 
merce from all parts of the habitable globe. Such is our own 
majestic Hudson—ours geographically, but practically belonging 
to every maritime nation under the sun. 

Now in this river we possess a striking and beautiful symbol 
of men—men who have originated and directed the great cur- 
rents of thought, which have made the world’s history what it 
is. In childhood and in the home, like the brooklet in the 
marsh; in manhood and in the Church or the State, like the river 
pouring into the sea. 

It is well known that great things, and things pre-eminently 
important, are usually unique. While multitudes of smaller 
streams are running in all directions through the great State of 
New York, within its boundaries is found only one Hudson. As 
with rivers, so with men; here and there appears one of great 
magnitude. It has been remarked that one-talent men are a mul- 
titude, two-talent men not numerous, and five-talent men ex- 
tremely rare. And yet the demand for five-talent men has 
always found a supply. There has been no age without its he- 
roes—no nation without its leaders—no cause without its cham- 
pions. When the clock of destiny struck the hour for the march 
through the wilderness, Moses appeared as the liberator, leader, 
and lawgiver of his people. When the years of their tent-life 
were at an end, Joshua was ready to lead them to the conquest 
of the land and settle them in cities and in houses. When the 
time for the introduction of Christianity into the refined and cul- 
tured cities of Europe had arrived, Saul of Tarsus, great in schol- 
arship and profound in thought, was prepared for the undertak- 
ing. When the Church, corrupted both in doctrine and in prac- 
tice by the papacy, demanded a reformation to prolong its very 
existence, Luther arose to champion the cause and make it a 
success. But men like these belong not simply to their own 
age and nation, but to every succeeding age and to all nations. 
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The world justly lays claim to them as its true heroes and ben- 
efactors. 

It is among the names of men like these, whose reputation 
and influence are world-wide, who are renowned for heroic deeds 
and moral worth, we find that of Jerome of Prague, to whose 
life and character your thoughts will now be directed. Our pur- 
pose is to view him in the threefold light of a Christian Scholar, 
a Christian Reformer, a Christian Martyr. 

Jerome was one of those luminous characters that are easily 
known and read. He burned not only like a fire in the furnace, 
but, like a beacon, cast his blaze afar. Both friends and foes al- 
ways knew where he stood. He let his light shine, which was 
clear and beautiful in its shining, when we consider the corrup- 
tion of the age in which he was born and the Church in which 
he was reared. 

He was born in the City of Prague about the year 1365. 
The exact date of his birth is unknown, but as he was about 
ten years the senior of John Hus, the above date is probably 
correct. He was a descendant of a noble Bohemian family, 
whose name was Faulfisch—a name in no way savoring of 
sweetness. But then 

‘“‘What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.”’ 
There was a sweetness about his character and his life, however 
much of unsavoriness might be attached to his name. 

Jerome’s educational advantages, even from childhood, were 
superior. His birthplace was a university town, and the capital 
of a nation noted for intelligence and enterprise. It was in this 
city that the German Emperor had his palace, and reviving art 
and literary culture a home. Prague, at this time, was the fore- 
most city in Eastern Europe. It is said that “her situation was 
one of the most beautiful and magnificent in the world.” 

The environment of nature has a wonderful influence in the 
unfolding of an active and thoughtful mind. The scholar apt 
in deciphering the hieroglyphics of nature, 


‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
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Jerome’s surroundings, no doubt, created in him an aspiration 
to scholarship, through the attainment of which he was equipped 
for his future work. 

Grand results have been accomplished through very humble 
instrumentalities, as, when God is a factor in an enterprise, suc- 
cess is sure. But he who reads history must know that the 
world’s best work has been done by educated minds. Moses did 
a magnificent work in his day, but then he was “learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” The same may be affirmed of 
Saul of Tarsus, but he had enjoyed the privilege of sitting at 
Gamaliel’s feet. So may it be said of Augustine, but he had 
been taught in the best schools of Carthage and Rome. So 
with Wickliffe, and Hus, and Luther, and Calvin, and Farrel and 
Knox, and Wesley, but all these were university students. For 
his best work, the Divine Sovereign has chosen the best minds 
best educated. And if the sentiment of Byron, “The best of 
prophets for the future is the past,” be true, then we cannot ex- 
pect that he will deviate from this method of the past in the 
years to come. Not that we in any way would question the 
power of Deity, even to the repetition of the miracle of making 
a dumb ass to speak, but who would voluntarily become an ass 
for the sake of having a miracle wrought through him ? 

Jerome’s superior advantages for the attainment of a ripe 
scholarship were well improved. Hence he was known through- 
out all Europe as a man of letters. He was a shining light in 
educated circles—being alike noted for his linguistic, philosophic, 
and theologic culture. Not only do we find him in his pursuit of 
knowledge in the university of Prague, but likewise in those of 
Paris, Koeln, Heidelberg and Oxford. As a scholar he was by 
far the superior of Hus. In a letter written by his countrymen 
to the nobility of the state it is said that he was “indisputably 
a flowing fountain of eloquence, master of the seven liberal arts, 
as well as an illustrious philosopher.” In oratory he had few 
peers. “Jerome,” remarked one of his bitterest enemies, “was 
an orator. Nature had made him such. All the various learn- 
ing of the age had helped to furnish his mind and discipline his 
powers.” Poggio, an Italian prelate of high repute for learning, 
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wrote concerning his defence at Constance: “I confess I never 
saw one who approached so near in pleading his own cause— 
and that a capital one—to the eloquence of those ancient models 
which we regard with such admiration. It was wonderful to 
see with what language, what eloquence, what arguments, what 
countenance, what oratory, and with what confidence he an- 
swered his persecutors, and summed up in his own defence.” 

But what gives a greater luster to his name than his mere 
literary attainments is that he laid himself with all his learning 
and eloquence at the Master’s feet, praying with Saul from his 
heart of hearts, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Herod- 
otus in his writings tells us of a Lydian prince, who made an 
exceedingly costly offering to the temple at Delphi. It con- 
sisted of a large number of couches decked with gold and silver, 
goblets of gold, vestments of purple and precious things to a 
fabulous amount. So great was the stream of melted goid that 
ran down from the altar that from it a massive lion was cast. 
But how meager such an offering to what our hero laid upon 
the altar of that Deity who had called him to be his servant. 
Not material possessions, but himself with all his learning, and 
pious zeal, and heart-experience, he gave a willing sacrifice to 
the Lord. He wasascholar, and more, a Christian scholar, and 
therefore he became a CHRISTIAN REFORMER. 

Christianity is true. Whatever opposes it is false. Its au- 
thor said of himself, “I am the truth.” Christianity therefore as 
it came from its author could not have had in it any admixture 
of error. It was pure; for all truth is pure, wherever found. 
Hence whatever untruth we find connected with science, phi- 
losophy or theology, must be of human origin. God has made 
the flowers, the rocks, the sea, the stars, the soul of man ve- 
hicles of truth. But how often have men, through intellectual 
pride, made them vehicles of error. Hence we have atheistic 
science and agnostic philosophy—a world without a God, a soul 
profoundly ignorant of its Maker. Thus man corrupts the truth. 
Nor has he dealt more justly with religious or Christian truth 
than with that which is scientific or philosophic. Purer than 
the breath of the morning, or the aroma of the lilies, or the 
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snow upon the mountains ; aye, pure as the light beaming from 
the countenance of him seated on the rainbow-encircled throne 
was our blessed Christianity as given the world. And so would 
it have remained had not the human attempted to improve upon 
the divine. God makes, man unmakes. God builds up, man 
pulls down. God sends a blessing, man turns it into a curse. 
Therefore a pure Christianity is polluted by his unholy hands. 
A few centuries roll by and the pure, evangelical faith is buried 
in darkness beneath the rubbish of error. Gospel truth is su- 
perseded by the commandments of men. The only foundation 
upon which the superstructure of a Christian manhood could be 
built was being rapidly demolished. And “if the foundations 
be destroyed what can the righteous do?” In the present age 
prejudice prevails against doctrinal preaching and clamors for 
that which is alone practical. “Doctrine,” it is said, “is the skin 
of truth, stripped off, dried, and set up empty: give us the liv- 
ing body, not the dry skin.” But such prating only shows the 
ignorance of the praters. By what means can the spiritually 
dead be revived, edified, fitted for companionship with angels, 
and for service in the kingdom of heaven; other than the truth ? 
We are “born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorrupti- 
ble, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.” 
By the same means we are sanctified. “Sanctify them by the 
truth,” prays the Master for his disciples, “thy word is truth.” 
And this truth stated in clear, intelligible propositions is doctrine. 
It is not less, but more doctrine, that is needed in the Church at 
the present day. The theological student best versed in dog- 
matic theology, and best skilled in its use is best prepared, if 
otherwise well endowed and instructed, for efficiency in the pul- 
pit. Attendance must be given to doctrine. 

The Church of Rome having abandoned “the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints” for a mass of dogmas invented by 
misguided reason, opened a floodgate through which poured the 
foulest streams of moral impurity. In the age of Jerome, as 
for several preceding centuries it was a hot-bed of iniquity. 
“The vital doctrines of Christianity had almost entirely disap- 

Vot. XXVI. No. 3. 49 
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peared, and with them the life and light that constitute the es- 
sence of the religion of God.” The Church founded by him 
who was “the life,” and which in its purer days vitalized what- 
ever came under its influence, now lay “an exhausted, enfeebled 
and almost lifeless body.” Never were darker pictures painted 
than by some of the clergy who preached before the council 
that condemned Hus and Jerome to the stake. One of them 
asserted in a sermon that “almost the entire clergy is under the 
dominion of the devil;” while the council itself he represented 
as an assembly of Pharisees playing the game of religion and 
the church under the mask of devotion. “In the world,” added 
this same preacher, “falsehood is king, among the clergy avarice 
is law. In the prelates are found only malice, iniquity, negli- 
gence, ignorance, vanity, pride, avarice, simony, lust, pomp, hy- 
pocrisy. At the court of the pope there is no holiness. It is 
a diabolic court.” Another one of their number declared that 
the clergy squandered their money on buffoons, dancing girls, 
dogs and birds, instead of using it in charity to the poor; that 
they frequented taverns and brothels, and went from the society 
of the most profligate characters to mass without any scruple. 
Of the convents he said, “It is a shame to speak of what is 
done in them; more a shame to do it.” And yet in all these 
’ abominations he unhesitatingly declared that the court of Rome 
set the example. What could be expected of the laity when 
their religious teachers, those of highest authority in the Church, 
had thus corrupted their ways? Like priests, like people. 

It was at this period, when Hus and Jerome were actively en- 
gaged in work of reform, that the Church was divided into two 
obediences—the one adhering to a pope in Italy, the other to 
one in France. In order to reunite the schismatic body, a coun- 
cil assembled early in the fifteenth century at Pisa, which, after 
charging both of the reigning popes with schism, heresy, per- 
jury, and other unmentionable forms of wickedness, deposed 
them, and elected Peter Philargi, Cardinal of Milan, to that 
office, who assumed the title of Alexander V. And now the 
Church boasting infallibility presented the anomaly of a body 
with three heads, as all three asserted and sought to maintain 
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their claims to the papal chair. Instead of warring with evil 
they warred with one another—each one assailing the other two 
with excommunications, reproaches and maledictions. Profess- 
ing to serve the Lord, they served him, as one remarked of a 
certain people, “as if the devil were in them.” 

Notwithstanding this miserable condition of the Church, yet 
some earnest Christians, both among clergy and laity, were to 
be found, but so few in number that they could do no more than 
sit at home and mourn in the silent chambers of their hearts. 
Occasionally one arose of unwonted daring, who, moved by a 
holy indignation, would utter his complaints against the cor- 
ruption of the times, and attempt a defence of “the truth as it is 
in Jesus,” but his lips were speedily silenced by torture or by 
death. Although Wickliffe, one of this class, was permitted to 
die a natural death, yet his bones were not permitted to be un- 
molested in the grave. Above forty years after his death they 
were disinterred and burned toashes. Such the animus of Rome 
—such her guilt and shame! 

It was from Wickliffe’s writings that Jerome received many of 
his advanced ideas both in philosophy and religion. He greatly 
admired this English Reformer. Several of his books were 
translated by him while at Oxford, which were on his return to 
Bohemia introduced into the University of Prague. Through 
the writings of Wickliffe, and a careful study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, a zeal for the defence of the truth and the overthrow of | 
error was enkindled in his soul, and constrained him to openly 
engage in the work of reformation in his native city. In ap- 
prehending gospel truth and in denouncing Romish error, Je- 
rome was in advance of Hus. By him was the reformatory 
movement in Bohemia begun. Jerome was the teacher, Hus 
the pupil. The voice heard in Bethlehem Chapel was that of 
Hus, but the sentiments proclaimed were those of Jerome. As 
co-laborers they were eminently fitted to each other, especially 
in the work of reform. Jerome possessed great strength of in- 
tellect; Hus of heart. Jerome was impetuous, inclined to ex- 
cess; Hus moderate, never given to extravagance. In beauty 
and symmetry of character uninspired history acquaints us with 
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no superior to John Hus. “We could scarcely wish him to 
have been,” says a certain author, “other than he was. Even 
without the crown of martyrdom, we should have been con- 
strained to pronounce him brave and true,—the possessor of a 
manly, noble nature.” With such a nature, and aided by the 
superior learning of Jerome, and incited by his impetuous spirit, 
Hus was the stronger and the more useful man through the in- 
fluence of his friend. “Two are better than one.” 

The Christian character of Hus was so sweet, so Christ-like, 
that he never seemed resentful, no matter what the provocation. 
His sole dependence was upon the truth. Jerome was inclined 
to supplement teaching with works of a questionable character, 
as mock processions, the singing of derisive songs and ballads, 
the reviling and persecuting of the friars, and destroying of their 
relics. On one occasion he caught up a priest and threw him in 
the Moldan, who, had he not received timely assistance, would 
have drowned. His strong impulses paved the way to the do- 
ing of some acts that cost him bitter tears, and inclined him to 
an extravagance that injured the cause he most zealously es- 
poused. But in all his acts we must credit him with an honest 
purpose. He was a true patriot and for the weal of his country 
toiled and suffered. He was a faithful Christian and for the 
glory of the Christ, and the good of his Church gave his life. 
Like his adorable Lord he lived and died for others. His life 
was grand—his death noble. 


‘*The noblest death for man to die, 
Is when he dies for man.”’ 


How sad the thought that some of the brightest lights in the 
Church of God have been quenched with blood—their own 
blood, shed by those who thereby sought to conceal their own 
evil deeds. Jerome was in advance of his age. Of him the 
world was not worthy. Roman Catholicism could not endure 
the purity of his life and teaching. Hence they were concealed 
by the pall of death. He died a CurisTIAN Martyr. 

The Council of Constance before which the Bohemian re- 
formers were cited and by which tried and condemned, assem- 
bled in Sept. 1414. In November of this same year, Hus ar- 
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rived in the city, and at first was permitted to enjoy no little 
liberty. But soon the spirit of persecution, bitter, unrelent- 
ing and unscrupulous, was aroused against him, which resulted 
in his arrest and imprisonment. Jerome, having heard of the 
cruel treatment of his friend at Constance, resolved to go thither 
himself, thinking that he might possibly be to him of some ser- 
vice. “There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 
Such a friend was Jerome. But unable to render any assistance 
to Hus, he withdrew from the city with a heavy heart, and was 
on his way homeward when waylaid and arrested on the 25th 
of April, 1415, and on the 23rd of the succeding month, was 
delivered a prisoner to the Council—a council whose proceed- 
ings are written in blood, and read in the light of the fires of 
the stake. 

For want of time we pass by the history of his prosecution. 
Suffice it to say that through all his lengthy trial he maintained 
himself as a hero. His bearing was noble. He was master of 
the situation. He was a true knight. He stood upon the rock 
of truth, unmoved by the maddened waves of mockery, sarcasm, 
persecution that were hurled against him. When amid noisy 
shouts he heard the cry, “Jerome must be burnt ;’ he answered 
apparently without emotion, “Well, if you wish my death, let it 
come in God's name.” 

But an evil day awaited him. Evil, not because of the per- 
secutions of his enemies, but because of the imperfection and 
weakness of his own heart. The trouble was from within, not 
from without. Jerome was not perfect. The sun has dark spots 
upon its disk. The purest of human characters are not free 
from stains. Of the God-man alone is it said, he “did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” Another like him the 
world has never seen. 

Jerome, for a long time having been kept in close confine- 
ment, and treated with the greatest inhumanity, was thrown into 
a violent fit of sickness. When in an enfeebled state of health, 
he heard of the martyrdom of his friend. The effect of such 
intelligence upon one in his physical and mental condition was 
appalling. His imagination wrote on his prison walls in letters 
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of fire, “No hope except in submission.” Depressed in spirits, 
and with an exhausted energy, he was brought before the Coun- 
cil, and there, under the terror of being burned, was he called 
upon to abjure his errors,and acknowledge that the execution of 
Hus was just. Had his past conduct been taken as a prophecy 
of his decision on that occasion, none would have thought for a 
moment that he could have been moved to comply with such 
demands. Hitherto he had shown himself resolute, chivalrous, 
fearless, heroic. 

But Jerome, like St. Peter, was self-reliant, and because of this 
weakness, fell. “Under the impulse,” says one, “of conscious 
strength, he rushed too recklessly to the hazardous encounter. 
By sore trial he had to learn the lesson that taught him to be a 
better man, and a nobler because a Christian hero. The hard- 
ships of his imprisonment had unnerved him—had made the 
bold man fear and quail. The terrors of a cruel death awed him 
to a base submission. Human weakness prevailed. The 
promises and threatenings of the Council shook his purpose. 
He signed a paper by which he declared his submission to the 
Council, and approved the condemnation of Wickliffe and of 
Hus.” 

“How are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon; lest the daughters of the Philis- 
tines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” 

But Jerome soon saw the unwisdom and criminality of 
what he had done. It was the occasion of an exceedingly bit- 
ter experience. It made him intensely wretched. Conscience 
kindled hotter fires in his soul than ever consumed the martyr’s 
flesh at the stake. Because of a similar experience he knew 
how intense must have been the sorrow and hot the tears of the 
apostle Peter when he went out of Pilate’s Hall into the dark- 
ness “and wept bitterly.” 

It was on the 23rd of September, 1415, that his retraction in 
his own hand-writing was presented to the Council; wherein he 
acknowledged himself in error, and consented to the sentence 
pronounced by the Council against the doctrines of Wickliffe 
and Hus, and against their persons. By so doing he was not 
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only unjust to himself, but unjust to his friend, for whose martyr- 
dom he was in part responsible. But had the shade of the 
murdered Hus stood before him a greater pallor would not have 
settled upon his countenance, nor greater trembling shaken his 
frame. 

But we pity rather than censure him for his defection amid 
this trying ordeal. It brought him down in deep penitence be- 
fore the mercy-seat, and when from that low posture he arose he 
was in the best sense “a new creature.” He arose like Aphro- 
dite from the foaming sea, full-grown, unhampered by puerile 
weakness, combining in himself all greatness belonging to our 
race—the strength of man and the love of woman. His defec- 
tion put him in the fire, but he came out thoroughly refined. It 
was a painful process, but man struggles upward through pain. 
In pain he is born into the kingdom of nature, in anguish of 
soul into the kingdom of grace, and in pain he passes through 
the portal of death into the kingdom of heaven. 

When on the 27th of April, 1416, Jerome for the last time 
was brought before the Council, he was prepared for any emer- 
gency. Before that august body he stood, as Minerva is said 
to have leaped from Jupiter’s brain, full-armed. He had “put 
on the whole armor of God.” Supported by an approving con- 
science the frowns and threats of the Council had no more im- 
pression on him than scattered rain-drops on the flinty rock. 
Having been condemned for heresy, Sunday, May the 30th was 
the appointed day for pronouncing sentence against him. On 
that memorable day he was brought from the dungeon in which 
he had been kept with hands, arms and feet loaded with irons. 
Once more every possible effort was made to induce him to re- 
cant. “I will abjure,” was his reply, “If you demonstrate to me 
from the Holy Scriptures that my doctrine is false.” How no- 
ble a stand to take. One hundred and five years roll into etern- 
ity and the echo of these words is heard ringing in the ears of 
those constituting the Imperial Diet at Worms. “I will abjure,” 
says Jerome, “if you demonstrate to me from the Holy Scrip- 
tures that my doctrine is false.”” “Prove my doctrines to be er- 
roneous from the word of God,” shouted Luther, “and I will 
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willingly retract and renounce them.” How alike in sentiment 
are these memorable utterances! How they witness to the 
power of God’s word over the believing soul! Here we see 
how strong to suffer men may become, how brave to face danger, 
how willing, if need be, to sacrifice life, when comforted, em- 
boldened and sustained by the “exceeding great and precious 
promises” of the Holy Scriptures. 

It was on the morning of the Lord’s day, and at the time 
that the crowds of people, eager to behold the scene, should 
have been assembling in the churches for worship, that he was 
on the way to the gates of flame, through which he believed he 
would pass to the communion of the Church triumphant in 
heaven. Before he left the Council, a high paper crown, like the 
one worn by Hus on a similar occasion, on which were pictured 
demons wrapped in flames, was brought in. As soon as seen 
by him he removed his hat from his head and placed thereon 
this mock-crown, at the same time exclaiming: “Jesus Christ, 
who died for me, a sinner, wore a crown of thorns. I will cheer- 
fully wear this for him.” And wearing it he went to the stake 
with a firm step, eyes uplifted to heaven, face shining like that 
of an angel, and with the songs of the church upon his lips. 
While being bound to the stake, and the wood, mingled with 
bundles of straw, was piled about him he sang the hymn—«Salve 
feste dies.” As the executioner approached from behind to ap- 
ply the torch, he cried out, “Come forward boldly, apply the fire 
before my face. Had I been afraid, I should not have been 
here.” Just before his voice was lost in flame and smoke he 
was heard to say, “Into thy hands, O Lord, I commit my spirit,” 
and then to utter a short prayer for forgiveness. Although after 
this no audible voice was heard, yet his lips could be seen mov- 
ing in prayer until out of the dissolving tent the ransomed soul 
in a chariot of fire was born beyond the reach of bigoted, per- 
secuting, hell-inspired enemies. And that no track nor trace of 
him might remain, whatever belonged to him, every article of 
apparel, even the bed upon which he slept in prison, was thrown 
upon the blazing pile and consumed. And when all was over, 
his ashes were carefully gathered up and thrown into the Rhine 
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that they might be borne away, and lost in the depths of the 
sea. 

The workman dies, but the work goes on. Had they at- 
tempted to dam the Rhine with the faggots and straw piled 
about his stake, the undertaking would have been no less fool- 
hardy, than their efforts to suppress the truth to which his di- 
vinely inspired lips had given utterance. Truth like the gush 
of the morning light will go forward. Its power is irresitible. 
The very river into which the ashes of our hero were cast, be- 
comes a highway to facilitate the dissemination of the truth to 
which he was a martyr. A century rolls by, and to its banks 
came a man of like spirit, of like faith, of like knowledge, a con- 
fessor of the same sublime truth, who would sooner die than 
confess a lie. One greater, in some respects, than Jerome has 
arisen to champion the cause of gospel truth. Jerome is dead but 
Luther lives; and hard by the Rhine he stands “strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might,” battiing for the truth. 


‘‘And there he stands! in superhuman calm, 
Concentr’d and sublime, * * 
Crown’d with the grace of everlasting truth, 
A more than monarch, among kings he stood.”’ 

And by his confession on that occasion of the same truth for 
which Hus and Jerome died, he gave to it an impetus which is 
still operative in its dissemination among those nations and peo- 
ples “that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” “All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away ! but the word of the Lord endureth forever.” 
Its march is onward; and like the rising sun it will pursue its 
journey until there is no shore laved by the ocean’s surf, or no 
land where trees wave and shadows fall in this great world of 
ours, that is not made glorious by its celestial radiance. 

Vor. XXVI. No. 3. 50 
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ARTICLE VI. 


A FRENCHMAN ON LUTHER AT WORMS. 


Translated from the French of Francois Auguste Marie Mignet, by 
Hon. WILLIAM M. RoBBiNs. 

Martin Luther was born at Eisleben, in the county of Mans- 
feld, November 10, 1483. His father, John Luther, was a mi- 
ner in the mountains of Saxony. The surroundings of his early 
life were hard and poor, but they contributed, like those of all 
great men, to fit him for his destiny. The oak was then thrust- 
ing into the ground those roots which enabled it afterwards to 
dety the storms. 

Luther’s mother, a thoughtful and pious woman, superin- 
tended his early training and made it thoroughly religious. 
When at school in Magdeburg and Eisenach, he was obliged to 
eke out his means of support by reciting prayers and singing 
ballads before the doors of the gentry. His voice was very fine; 
and he remained always fond of music, which in youth had been 
a relief to his poverty. 

When eighteen years old he went to the University of Erfurt. 
There he learned the scholastic philosophy and studied ancient 
history and jurisprudence. Endowed with great quickness of 
comprehension, he learned at once whatever he undertook, and 
never forgot what he learned. 

At Erfurt he first read the Bible, which impressed his 
mind by its simplicity and grandeur and made him still more 
deeply pious. But what decided his vocation was the death of 
a companion at his side stricken by lightning. At once he for- 
sook the world for the cloister and turned from legal studies to 
theology. He became a mendicant monk and joined the Au- 
gustinian order, observing the rules, fulfilling the obligations, and 
undergoing the hardships of the monastic life with rigorous aus- 
terity. This man, who was soon to fill Europe with his name 
and with a stupendous revolution, devoted himself with humble 
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submission to the most abject duties of his monastery, for this 
cause even leaving off the reading of St. Augustine and St. Paul, 
his favorites respectively among the fathers and the apostles of 
the Church. 

In 1508 he was sent by John Staupitz the provincial vicar of 
his order to the University of Wittenberg, lately founded by the 
Elector of Saxony, that he might perfect himself in philosophy 
and theology. He had learned Greek and Hebrew, which in 
that age were the two great instrumentalities in promoting inno- 
vation. The study of these languages, then restored to favor, 
led him to new fields of thought by opening to him the treasury 
of ancient ideas; and by giving him a better knowledge of the 
original text of Scripture, conducted him step by step to primi- 
tive Christianity and began to alienate him from Catholicism. 

He made a journey to Rome in 1510 in the interest of his 
order. It was then that he imbibed that dislike of the opinions 
and manners of the Romish clergy and that hatred of the pomp 
of the pontifical court supported, as it was, by tribute from Ger- 
many, which he kept hidden in his bosom for seven years, but 
which burst forth in a sudden explosion in 1517. After his re- 
turn he was made Doctor at the expense of Duke Frederick, 
who had taken a great liking to him, because the renown of his 
learning and his lectures drew the German youth to Wittenberg 
and gave distinction to the rising University. As Luther loved 
controversy and feared no antagonist, however formidable, he 
first attacked Aristotle; and when the contest about indulgences 
arose, he attacked the pope. 

When he engaged in this conflict he was thirty-four years old. 
He was of medium stature, somewhat corpulent, with a broad 
forehead and eyes full of fire, energy and daring. Beneath this 
vigorous exterior there was a strong intellect, an indomitable 
heart, an earnest, ardent soul. Luther was energy itself. He 
united in himself the most opposite qualities ; violent and kind ; 
austere and cheerful; impulsive and adroit; persuasive and im- 
perious ; possessing Christian humility combined with the lofti- 
est self-assertion. His energetic nature, which had acquired a 
reserve force under the restraints of the cloister, was able to do 
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two things,—either of them enough for renown,—to overturn 
and to reconstruct. He secured free inquiry and yet knew how 
to maintain obedience; he led a revolution, yet upheld law; he 
awoke in the hearts of men passions that had slept for ages, and 
still he restrained within the limits of his designs the passions 
and ideas he had aroused. 

Catholicism had been the most beautiful, complete, poetical 
and imposing of the structures built up by Christianity; it had 
carried farthest the spirit of self-abnegation and of unity, most 
happily blended human art with divine sentiment, developed 
most highly the power of man, and done most for the organiza- 
tion of society. It had made Europe. From one end of the 
continent to the other, it had established that homogeneous civ- 
ilization which demanded unity of thought under unity of rule, 
submission of will to law, and of political to ecclesiastical au- 
thority, in order to repel so many invasions, curb so many bar- 
barians, transform so many peoples, subdue so many passions, 
and overcome so many disorders. But after having done this 
grand work for the unity of Europe and the safety of civilization, 
it had lost its energy. At that moment the genius of Luther 
assailed and shattered it; and his blows upon that powerful unity 
were destined to shiver all the old institutions of the world and 
cover it with their fragments. 

Luther first attacked the sale and merit of indulgences, in his 
sermons and essays against the Dominican Tetzel. But the con- 
test soon extend to other points of Catholic doctrine as well as 
this and shifted from the Dominican Tetzel to Pope Leo X. Dur- 
ing three years he continued to separate himself more and more 
widely from the court of Rome by the publication of his opin- 
ions and his obstinate disobedience. He accepted as the sole 
standard of doctrine the text of Scripture and not the decisions 
of the Holy See. In vain Leo X commanded him to retract and 
be silent, and sent Cardinal Cajetan to Augsburg to bring him 
to obedience. The cardinal having condemned without refuting 
him, he appealed from the cardinal to the pope. The pope hav- 
ing in turn condemned him without a hearing, by his bull of 
Nov. 9, 1519, he appealed from the pope to a general council. 
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At length, the pope seeing from his book on “Christian Liberty” 
that he was sinking deeper and deeper in heresy and separating 
himself from the Church, fulminated against him the bull of June 
15, 1520, which condemned forty-one propositions contained in 
his works, demanded that he retract these within sixty days and 
forward his retraction to Rome, and if this were not done, the 
pope declared him excommunicated and delivered over to the 
secular arm, ordered that his books be publicly burned, and 
placed under an interdict all countries which should afford him 
an asylum. 

As soon as Luther heard of this bull, he wrote: “The die is 
now cast. I scorn the fury of Rome as I have scorned her fa- 
vor. I will neither be reconciled to her nor longer observe use- 
less forbearance towards her. Let them condemn and burn my 
writings ; I, too, will condemn and, if fire can be found, will burn 
every pontifical decree.” He preached at Wittenberg and wrote 
against the bull. Finally, on learning that his books had been 
burned at Rome, in some ecclesiastical states of Germany, and in 
the low countries, true to the pledge he had made, he solemnly 
burned the pope’s bull and the canon law on the 1oth of De- 
cember in the public place of Wittenberg, in the presence of an 
immense assemblage of people who were enthusiastic for his 
doctrines and in raptures at his courage. 

Thus he separated himself from Rome irrevocably by an act 
till then unparalleled. After this step it was inevitable that Lu- 
ther must triumph over the Holy See or perish. He was about 
to begin a new conflict, with the secular power, sworn ally of 
the ecclesiastical authority, which enjoined upon the former to 
suppress by force those whom itself condemned in the name of 
religion. The emperor, to whom the pope, Leo X, then ad- 
dressed himself, was called upon to become Luther’s adversary. 

That emperor was Charles V. He was then twenty-one years 
old and the mightiest sovereign of Europe. In 1506 he had ac- 
quired the low countries; in 1516, the kingdoms of Spain, Na- 
ples, Sicily, and Sardinia; in 1519, the states of the house of 
Austria; and he had just then acceded to the throne of the Em- 
pire. Christopher Columbus, Fernando Cortez, and Francis Pi- 
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zarro had added almost a whole new continent to his European 
dominions. Four great houses,—those of Aragon, Castile, Bur- 
gundy, and Austria,—were united in him. Neighbors of France 
and alarmed at her aggrandizement under Charles VII, and 
Louis XI, and her conquests under Charles VIII, those houses 
had allied themselves by intermarriages and left Charles V. as 
heir of their power and of their apprehensions. Born of a train 
of political alliances, he was in himself a coalition. The royal 
lines combined in his person had bequeathed him not only their 
possessions but their characteristics. He possessed the skill and 
dissimulation of the house of Aragon which had produced in 
Ferdinand the Catholic the most politic and astute sovereign of 
his time; the gravity and melancholy of the house of Castile 
that became extinct in Jane the Simple, which prompted him 
afterwards while yet alive to assist at his own funeral; the valor 
and enterprise of the house of Burgundy which expired at 
Morat and Nancy with Charles the Bold; the thrift of the house 
of Austria which came into Germany in the thirteenth century 
with nothing but its sword and in the sixteenth century had be- 
come the mightiest there. He was young, brilliant, earnest, 
adroit, brave, full of eclat and of projects. His possessions he 
regarded merely as means to further acquisitions. Austria, the 
low countries, Spain, Italy, were like strong pillars on which 
for twenty years he strove to rear a stupendous edifice of uni- 
versal monarchy. 

Charles V. was crowned at Aix-la-chapelle Oct. 21 and con- 
voked the first Diet of his reign at Worms. The pope wrote 
him to execute the sentence which had been passed against Lu- 
ther, and he addressed the Elector of Saxony, notifying him 
that he had been often requested by the pope's nuncio to cause 
the books of Dr. Martin Luther to be burned throughout the 
Holy Empire and that he had already ordered this in his hered- 
itary dominion of Burgundy. But he added that out of respect 
for the Elector he wished to hear Luther before proceeding 
against him and he desired the Elector to bring him to the Diet 
of Worms to be examined there. 

The Elector wished to learn the intentions of Luther and to 
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know if the fate of John Hus would not deter him from obey- 
ing this perilous summons. Spalatin his private secretary there- 
fore wrote and asked Luther if he would go to Worms upon the 
Emperor’s order. He responded Dec. 21, 1520: “If summoned 
to Worms I would go even if sick. If the Emperor wishes to 
use violence towards me, as such a citation might lead me to 
suspect, I would leave the matter to God’s guidance. He still 
lives and reigns—he who preserved the three young men in 
the fiery furnace. Should he will not to preserve me, my life is 
a little thing; and this is not a question of what I may fear or 
of what may befall me,—it concerns the Gospel. Our adver- 
saries must have no room to say we dare not confess what we 
teach and that we fear to shed our blood for our faith. More- 
over, I cannot tell whether my life or my death will be most 
beneficial to the cause of the Gospel and of the commonwealth. 
I only trust and I pray God that the Emperor may not stain the 
beginning of his reign with my blood. I would prefer, as I 
have often said, to perish by the hands of the Romans only and 
not see him an accomplice in the business. You know what 
misfortunes overwhelmed the Emperor Sigismund after putting 
Jobn Hus to death. He had no more prosperity ; he died with- 
out heirs; his grandson Ladislas perished; his name became 
extinct in one generation; his wife proved a dishonor to her sex 
and to all queens. But should it come to pass that I must be 
delivered up not only to pontiffs but to kings, God's will be 
done. Now you see my purpose and know my heart. Expect 
everything from me rather than flight or retraction. May the 
Lord Jesus Christ confirm me in this resolution.” 

Meanwhile the court of Rome, informed of the convocation 
of that sort of secular council and of its objects, was unwilling 
that the civil authority should encroach upon the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Therefore Leo X. took care to pronounce his final 
sentence. He launched against Luther an irrevocable bull of 
excommunication, and commanded all priests solemnly to de 
clare in the presence of their congregations, with the bells toll- 
ing, the standard of the crdss unfurled, and all tapers extin- 
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guished, that Luther and his adherents of all ranks, even the 
highest, were excommunicated and accursed. 

The nuncio Alexander, who had for several months opposed 
calling Luther before the assemblage at Worms, then demanded 
of the emperor the prompt execution of the pope’s sentence. 
He was admitted before the Diet, on Feb. 13th, to urge the jus- 
tice and necessity of the bull, spoke three hours against Luther, 
and demanded that his writings be immediately burned and him- 
self banned from Christian fellowship. He said that Luther re- 
vived the condemned heresies of John Hus and Wickliffe ; that 
he assailed not merely the pope and the court of Rome, but the 
chief tenets of the Christian religion; that his heresy by deny- 
ing the sacraments destroyed the means of grace and salvation ; 
that by giving to every Christian the power of absolution it de- 
stroyed the priesthood ; that by making every individual a judge 
of the faith it destroyed the authority of the Church as the in- 
terpreter of Scripture, and would produce as many religions as 
interpreters ; that by proclaiming the freedom of the faithful, it 
threatened the safety of princes, after overthrowing the power of 
the pope; that it would bring confusion into the world, which 
must remain without law or hierarchy or obedience if this pesti- 
lent heresy, which the court of Rome had vainly struggled for 
four years to extinguish, should not be suppressed along with its 
author. He finished by declaring himself agaist the proposal to 
summon Luther and hear him and grant him a safe conduct, and 
urged the emperor to issue an edict ordering the immediate ex- 
ecution of the pope’s sentence. 

The emperor, unwilling to displease either the Elector, who 
was not present at that sitting, or the nuncio Alexander, partly 
satisfied both. He decided to call Luther before the Diet prior 
to burning his books and decreeing his banishment; but at the 
same time he would call him there solely to ascertain whether 
he was in fact the author of the propositions condemned by the 
bull and whether he still maintained them. He hoped that fear 
of the imperial authority would extort from Luther a retraction 
which he had refused to the distant menaces of the court of 
Rome. Should he now refuse, Charles V. was resolved to act. 
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Luther, therefore, was summoned to Worms, not to hear his doc- 
trines examined there, but to disavow them or receive his con- 
demnation. 

The following letter was written him March 6, 1521: “Charles 
the Fifth, by the grace of God Emperor of the Romans, ever 
August, etc., to our honorable, dear, and pious Dr. Martin Luther, 
of the order of the Augustines : 

“Whereas, we and the estates of the Holy Empire now 
assembled here, have, by reason of the doctrine and books pub- 
lished by thee some time ago, proposed and resolved to come to 
a decision concerning thee, we now grant thee and send with 
this letter our free and imperial passport by which to report thy- 
self here and safely return: 

“Desiring thee to set out at once and report thyself to us 
within twenty-one days, in the manner specified in the passport, 
and to come without fear of violence or injury, we will hold 
firmly in hand the rigid observance of the terms of said pass- 
port, and we persuade ourselves that thou wilt come. For if 
thou fail, thou wilt render our judgment severe.” 

The letter and passport of the emperor were sent to Luther 
by the imperial herald Gospard Sturm who was charged to 
protect him on the journey. Luther unhesitatingly obeyed the 
orders of the Emperor and Diet. Some of his friends, not 
sharing his fearlessness and thinking his life at stake, tried to 
dissuade him from his purpose by reminding of the fate of John 
Hus. He said to them: “If they should build a fire sky-high 
between Wittenberg and Worms, I would go.” 

So he set out in an open carriage furnished by the town 
council of Wittenberg. Duke John of Weimar provided tor 
his expenses on the journey. Luther was accompanied by two 
of his pupils, Justus Jonas and Nicholas Amsdorf, and by Jerome 
Schurf, counsellor-at-law. The imperial herald with his coat of 
arms preceded him on horse-back. On the whole route he was 
the object of popular curiosity and enthusiasm. They gave him 
a magnificent reception at Erfurt. The rector of the University 
came to meet him two leagues from the town, followed by a con- 
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siderable company on horseback and on foot. Though he was 
forbidden to preach, he yielded to the entreaties of the inhabi- 
tants of Erfurt and went into the pulpit of the church of the 
Augustines. Everywhere the multitude crowded to see him, 
moved with awe and admiration. At Oppenheim, Spalatin sent 
to advise him to consider well before going on, but he replied: 
“I would go to Worms if there were as many devils there as 
tiles upon the houses.” At Mayence, they counseled him to 
withdraw to the castle of Ebernberg where Francis of Sicken- 
gen offered him an asylum through Dr. Martin Bucer whom he 
had sent to meet him with some cavaliers for his escort. But 
he constantly answered that he would go whither he was sum- 
moned. 

On the 16th of April he entered Worms in his open carriage, 
clad in his monkish gown, preceded still by the imperial herald 
and followed by over two thousand persons. This procession, 
swelled by the inhabitants of the city, accompanied him to the 
hotel of the Teutonic Knights where he alighted. He was 
visited the same day by several dignitaries of the empire and a 
great many German gentlemen. Every one wished to see the 
man who for four years had faced single-handed the papal power 
and become renowned over all Europe for his learning, piety, 
and courage. His friend, the poet Ulric von Hutten, the in- 
genious and sarcastic author of “Zhe letters of obscure men’ in 
which he had satirized the monks of Germany, wrote him to 
stand firm in his bold resolutions. His letter which was ad- 
dressed, “To the theologian and evangelist, Martin Luther, my 
devout friend,” closed with these words: “In this juncture, my 
dear Luther, be confident and steadfast ; you can count upon me. 
If you remain firm I will stand by you to my latest sigh.” 

The next day, April 17th, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
Luther was brought before the Diet by the marshal of the em- 
pire, Ulric von Poppenheim, and the herald Gaspard Sturm. 
An immense crowd filled the treets and covered the housetops. 
Such was the press that Luther was obliged to go through the 
houses and gardens to reach the place of assembly. As he was 
passing through this crowd they gave him words or tokens of 
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encouragement on every side. When he arrived at the door of 
the hall, George Frundsburg, one of the most distinguished sol- 
diers of Germany, slapped him on the shoulder and said, “Little 
monk, you are going to face a danger such as neither I nor any 
captain ever encountered on the field of battle. But if your 
doctrines are true and you are sure of it, in God’s name stand 
firm and he will not forsake you.” His person and his cause in- 
spired universal interest. 

The Diet was very full when he entered. Most of the elec- 
tors, princes, and deputies of the imperial states, were seated 
upon the benches assigned to the three estates of the empire, 
each according to his rank and with the decorations and orders 
appropriate to his dignity. They were all drawn to this sitting 
by lively curiosity or secret sympathy. The emperor presided, 
seated upon his throne in all the splendor of his power, and sur- 
rounded by his ministers and the chief dignitaries of his court. 
Over five thousand persons occupied the hall or crowded its en- 
trances. Luther appeared before this august assembly with 
modesty and deference in his bearing, but without embarrass- 
ment. He felt himself raised above all fear of man by the mis- 
sion to which he believed himself called. 

The marshal of the Diet notified him not to speak till he was 
questioned. His books were there on a table. After a brief 
silence, John of Eck, chancellor of the electorate of Treves who 
had been appointed to interrogate him, said: “Martin Luther, 
the emperor has caused you to be summoned that he may know 
whether you acknowledge the books published under your 
name.” The counselor-at-law, Jerome Schurf, who was by his 
side, read their titles, and Luther admitted he was their author. 
Being then asked if he was willing to retract their contents, he 
replied: “As this inquiry concerns the faith, the salvation of 
souls, and (greatest of all things in earth or heaven) the word of 
God, it would be rash in me to give an unpremeditated answer. 
By so doing I might say too little for the interests of my cause 
and yet too much for the interests of truth, and I fear I might 
incur that anathema of Christ, ‘Whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I deny before my Father which is in heaven.’ 
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Therefore, I humbly pray your imperial majesty to give me time 
to consider of this, so that I may be able to answer without 
deviating from God's word. 

The emperor granted him twenty-four hours. He said on 
going out: “That man will not return a heretic.” The modesty 
of Luther, whose friends had advised him to curb his impulsive- 
ness, did not impress the mind of the young emperor, who had 
expected more self-assertion and eloquence in such a bold and 
renowned innovator. The delay asked for by Luther was re- 
garded by some as a sign of weakening and gave them hope of 
a recantation. 

Next day towards evening Luther was brought before the as- 
sembly. The hall was lighted with flambeaux. The chancellor 
of Treves having asked what his decision was, he responded in 
these terms: “Most illustrious emperor, serene electors, and gra- 
cious lords and princes, I return under the orders given me yes- 
terday evening, and | pray your majesty and your lordships to 
hear with favor my just and true cause, and please pardon me if 
] have not given to each one of you his proper title. I am but 
a poor monk, reared in the solitude of the cloister and not skilled 
in the usages of courts. In all I have taught and written, I have 
had in view nothing but the glory of God and the salvation of 
Christians, whom I wished to lead back into the way of truth. 
This I can conscientiously assert.” 

After this opening, he remarked that his writings were of sev- 
eral kinds. The first related to faith and good works, and he 
could not disavow these without condemning the endorsement 
they had received even from his enemies. The second de- 
nounced the papacy and the teachings of the papists, who had 
perverted Christianity and oppressed the world, Germany espe 
cially, by insupportable exactions; and he would not disavow 
these for fear of giving free course to the rapacity and tyranny 
of the court of Rome. The third had been written against the 
opponents of his opinions, and he would admit that in several 
controversies he had been too bitter and vehement towards them 
and had gone farther than became his profession. But he did 
not pretend to be faultless nor a saint. In this matter, however, 
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it was not his personal character that was involved, but his doc- 
trines. And these he solemnly declined to disavow. 

Coming then to the special defence of his books, he said: “I 
cannot defend myself better than by imitating my Master, who 
when stricken by one of the high-priest’s servants while speak- 
ing, turned to him and said, ‘If I have spoken amiss, show me 
wherein I have spoken amiss; but if I have spoken well, why 
smitest thou me?’ He who could not err did not disdain to 
hear a mere servant’s argument against his doctrines. As for 
me, who am but dust and ashes and can so easily be mistaken, I 
ask if any one will bear witness against mine. I therefore beg 
your majesty and your highnesses, and every one, whether of 
lofty or of humble station, to be pleased to convince me by the 
words of the prophets and apostles that I am in error. Let this 
be proven and I am quite ready to retract my errors and will be 
the first to cast my books into the fire.” 

He added that he had not espoused this cause rashly, nor did 
he persist in it through pride; that he had weighed its import- 
ance, foreseen its perils, and knew what disturbances it must 
bring into the world; but that he did not shrink from them, be- 
cause the truth could not be victorious without conflict ; that his 
Master had announced this to mankind by saying he came not 
to bring peace but war; that this was the effect, the course, and 
the fortune of the word of God. He besought the Diet not to 
draw down unmeasured misfortunes upon Germany through per- 
secution and thus open under sorrowful auspices the young em- 
peror's reign. He finished by asking the protection of the em- 
peror and of the assembly against the violence of his enemies. 

When he had concluded, the partisans of the Holy See in the 
Diet, and especially the Italians and Spaniards of the emperor's 
suite, who had been listening impatiently to Luther for over an 
hour, murmured loudly and reproached the chancellor of Treves 
for not having stopped him. They complained that after he had 
been called upon to simply identify his writings and recant his 
doctrines, he had been unwisely permitted to uphold and defend 
them. Upon their demand, the chancellor of Treves said to 
Luther that he had not responded to what was asked of him; 
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and he then summoned him in the name of the emperor and the 
Diet to say whether or not he would recant. 

Luther replied: “Since your illustrious majesty and your 
highnesses require of me a categorical answer, I will give it plainly 
and without evasion. Until I shall be convinced by the testi- 
mony of Scripture or by satisfactory argument, (for I cannot 
yield to the decisions of the pope and the councils merely, when 
it is clear they have often been wrong and even contradictory,) 
I hold fast to my faith which rests upon the word of God. 
Therefore I neither can nor will recant, for it is not safe nor right 
to go against conscience.” And then he added, “Here I stand. 
I cannot do otherwise. God help me.” 

Thus Luther solemnly refused the recantion they required of 
him. He would no more retract at the demand of the emperor 
than of the pope. He was then led out of the hall by two 
officers of the Diet who accompanied him to his lodgings. By 
his courage, sincerity, and eloquence he had won the favor and 
admiration of a great many members of the Diet. The old 
duke, Eric of Brunswick, sent him a silver goblet filled with Eim- 
beck beer, having first tasted it himself. On receiving it Lu- 
ther exclaimed, “May God remember duke Eric in his final hour 
as he has this day remembered me.” The hotel of the Teutonic 
Knights was thronged continually. “Doctor Martinus” (as they 
called him throughout Germany) “during his stay at Worms, had 
more visitors”—(thus wrote Spalatin), than all the princes. | 
saw with him, besides a great many counts and barons, the 
Landgraf Philip of Hesse, Duke William of Brunswick, Count 
William of Henneberg, and my gracious sovereign the Elector 
Frederick who was delighted with the Christian response of 
Doctor Martinus before his imperial majesty and the estates of 
the empire, though he could have wished it less bold.” As it 
was feared that after his positive refusal to submit Luther would 
be exposed to the same fate as John Hus, four hundred German 
gentlemen banded themselves together to defend him, and Fran- 
cis von Sickengen, whose castle was situated in that neighbor- 
hood, held his troops in readiness to march to his rescue. 

These testimonials of his popularity did not affect Charles V. 
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He had resorted to the intervention of the Diet merely for form's 
sake and hoping thereby to satisfy Germany. On the next day 
after the above described sitting, he announced to the estates of 
the empire that he had decided to order Luther to quit Worms 
at once; to maintain on his route the terms of the passport ; 
but as soon as the stipulations of this passport were fulfilled, to 
have him proceeded against as an open heretic wherever he 
might be found. 

The emperor's declaration was the subject of a very lively de- 
bate in the Diet. Some of the ecclesiastical princes and even 
the Elector of Brandenburg himself advised a disregard of the 
pledge of safety guaranteed to Luther in his passport. In sup- 
port of their opinion they cited the decree of the council of 
Constance which authorized breaking faith with heretics, but this 
proposition was indignantly rejected by most of the temporal 
princes. The Elector Palatine and duke George of Saxony, 
though the latter was an avowed adversary of Luther, said they 
would not allow the first Diet held by the emperor to be covered 
with such disgrace nor German honor to suffer such a stain. 
The dispute between the Elector Palatine and the Elector of 
Brandenburg became so hot that they even drew weapons, so 
Luther reported. On his own part, Charles V. was very far 
from such odious perfidy. He would condemn Luther in the 
interest of the Holy See and for policy’s sake, but he would not 
stain his reputation by treachery. 

The putting of Luther under the ban of the empire met with 
scarcely more favor in the Diet than the proposal to violate the 
passport. This body feared the consequences to Germany and 
much preferred recovering Luther to proscribing him. To give 
a chance for that, it prevailed upon the emperor to tarry yet 
some days at Worms; and during this interval the archbishop 
of Treves with several bishops, doctors, and temporal princes, 
sought private conferences with him and urged him to yield, but 
ail to no purpose. Luther was inflexible, and said to the Elec- 
tor of Treves on taking leave of him: “It will turn out in this 
case according to Gamaliel’s prediction to the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. If my cause is not of God, it will come to naught in two 
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or three years; but if it be of God, you cannot prevail against 
it.” 

Luther having declined, after several interviews, to yield either 
to persuasion or authority, the emperor sent him an order, 
through the chancellor of Treves and an imperial secretary, to 
quit Worms. He granted him twenty-one days of immunity. 
In speaking of this outcome of the Diet, Luther said in a letter 
to his friend Louis Kranach, the famous painter, of Wittenberg: 
“I had expected the emperor to call upon’some doctor, or may- 
be fifty of them, to vanquish fairly one little monk. But the 
only inquiry was this, ‘Are these your books?’ ‘Yes!’ ‘Will 
you recant them?’ ‘No!’ ‘Away with you then!’ O blind 
Germans that we are!” 

On the morning of April 26th Luther bade adieu to his friends 
and left Worms. The multitude that thronged about him as he 
departed were moved at the risks he was about to run. He had 
nobly defended his cause and shown himself frank, sincere, elo- 
quent, and fearless ; he had preferred proscription to recantation; 
he was going into exile, and after twenty-one days would be 
allowed no refuge in Germany. These thoughts stirred all hearts 
and attached them to the heroic reformer. 

Thus the revolution in favor of his opinions was won through 
the sympathy inspired by his misfortunes. 

When he arrived at Friedburg, in Hesse, on the 28th of April, 
he wrote to the emperor and the estates of the empire thanking 
them for having kept their faith with him ; and considering him- 
self now safe, he dismissed the imperial herald and took the 
road towards Saxony. His intention was to go and visit his 
family and friends in the county of Mansfeld; but after he 
passed Eisenach and was not far from Altenstein, on the borders 
of the Thuringian forest, he was surrounded by a troop of cav- 
alry placed there in ambush. These horsemen, who were in dis- 
guise, took him out of his carriage, put him on horseback, con- 
ducted him into the forest, and pushing forward through it, 
brought him, at about eleven o'clock in the night, to a castle 
built on the loftiest crest of the mountains. This castle had 
been formerly the residence of the Landgraf of Thuringia and 
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was called Wartburg. Here was the asylum contrived for Lu- 
ther by the Elector of Saxony. 

That prince, having become more and more attached to him, 
resolved not to abandon him when he was put under the ban of 
the empire. But to harmonizeghis design with the obedience 
he owed to the decree of the Diet, he determined to rescue him 
from his persecutors and yet not protect him openly. He there- 
fore ordered Spalatin to provide him a refuge in his states, and 
still to keep this asylum secret even from himself. Spalatin car- 
ried out his orders to the letter, by having Luther conveyed to 
the castle of Wartburg, where he laid aside his monkish habili- 
ments and donned the costume of a gentleman, and the better 
to avoid recognition changed his name of Doctor Martinus to 
that of the Chevalier George. 

After Luther left Worms, the Diet turned its attention to the 
sentence that should be passed on him. The nuncio Alexander 
had been selected to formulate it; but many of the princes, un- 
willing to participate in it, left Worms before it was pronounced. 
Among these was the Elector of Saxony, who wrote to duke 
John his brother, on the 5th of May: “Know that not only An- 
nas and Caiaphas have declared themselves against Martinus, but 
also Pilate and Herod.” 

The emperor's edict was published in the cathedral of Worms 
on the 26th of May; though it was dated the 6th, so that it 
might appear to have been done in a full Diet and been approved 
by all the princes of the empire. Charles the Fifth, in whose 
name the edict was promulgated, declared that in execution of 
the sentence of the sovereign pontiff who was the lawful judge 
of this cause, Luther was excommunicated from the Church and 
banished from the empire. He forbade every one, on pain of 
perpetual exile, from harboring him, furnishing him food, or 
rendering him any assistance. He ordered that he be impris- 
oned, his writings burned, his partisans and abettors arrested and 
their property seized; and he prohibited the printing of any 
book thereafter without license from the bishops. 

This edict produced more discontent than alarm in Germany. 
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Men were indignant at the proscription, in the name of a Ger- 
man Diet, of a religious man who, while upholding his own 
opinions, had also defended the property and liberty of his na- 
tive land from the exactions and oppression of the court of Rome. 
Ulric von Hutten, giving expression to the sentiments of his 
countrymen, wrote: “Because he would not recant, they con- 
demned the man of God. They sent him away with the injunc- 
tion not to preach God’s word. Oh! outrage deserving God's 
implacable wrath! Oh! shame of my country! The time has 
now come when we shall see whether Germany yet has princes 
or is ruled by dummies in fine clothes !” 

After the publication of the edict, the Diet dissolved. The 
Emperor Charles V. left Germany and returned into his heredi- 
tary provinces of Spain which were then agitated by a formida- 
ble movement in favor of independence. He believed he had 
suppressed the heretic by proscribing him, and stayed the pro- 
gress of free thought by putting it under the control of the bish- 
ops; but he deceived himself. Luther was mightier than he ; 
for when the thought of a man meets the needs of an age, it is 
irresistible. Accordingly, soon after the emperor's departure, 
Luther came forth from his temporary hiding-place triumphant, 
and what had been at Worms but the opinion of an innovator 
became the creed of a whole people. 

Thus, about one and the same epoch, Columbus opened the 
seas to man’s enterprise, Copernicus the heavens to his researches, 
Luther the boundless realms of truth to his unfettered intellect. 
These three grand pioneers of modern progress gave to the hu- 
man race—Columbus a new Continent, copernicus the law of the 
spheres, Luther the right of free thought. This last and most 
perilous achievement was the prize of an indomitable will. 
Summoned for four years to submit, Luther for four years said, 
No! He said tothe legate, No! Hesaid tothe Pope, No! He 
said to the emperor, No! That heroic and pregnant No! bore 
within it the liberties of the world. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


PRAYER: REASSURING AFFIRMATIONS OVER AGAINST 
CERTAIN NEGATIONS. 


By Rev. WILLIAM E, FISCHER, A, M. 


In an article of more than common merit, some one has re- 
cently called attention to the frequency with which the Scrip- 
tures speak of prayer. The writer brings strongly into the clear 
the fact of the very atmosphere of God’s word being an atmos- 
phere of prayer. The patriarchs in their wanderings were not 
unmindful of prayer. The lives of all of God's true servants 
were regulated by it. The Psalms are but an inspired manual 
of prayer and praise, fitted to every condition of human life. 
Prophecy is reiterative in its exhortations to the blessed duty of 
prayer, from Isaiah to Malachi. The perfect Christ was a con- 
stant example of prayer. The parables of Luke are largely 
illustrative of the character of prayer. In the gospel of John, 
the last discourse of our Lord gives no less than six magnificent 
promises to prayer, promises so great, that we do not see how 
words could possibly make them greater. In the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the Epistles, we see everywhere the prevalence 
of fruitful prayer, and the richness and abundance of those spirit- 
ual blessing which it brings down upon the suppliant and upon 
the whole Church of God. No means of grace is made more 
prominent, than genuine prayer. . 

With all the recorded results of faithful prayer, and with the 
oft-recurring command and exhortation to pray, we conclude that 
it is not possible to overstate its power and unspeakable value. 
It is the infallible sign of every true saint. And trite as is the 
declaration, it is yet none the less true, that as no man can live 
naturally without breathing, so no man can live spiritually with- 
out praying. 

It is moreover, a matter of history and experience, that prayer 
is the great outlet of fear, sorrow and anxiety. It brings de- 
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liverance from the sorest trials, and opens a way of escape from 
the greatest difficylties. And it is also the inlet of heaven's 
choicest blessings. We know of no virtue, grace or consola- 
tion in the Spirit, that may not be granted in answer to prayer. 
It is the via sacra of communication between God and the soul 
—the beautiful ladder by which we rise up to the truest and 
sweetest fellowship with God, and reach higher and higher into 
the divine life. 

But the feeling is growing more and more with many devout 
souls,—reaching indeed to the depth of a strong conviction, that 
the supreme importance of prayer is not sufficiently felt by be- 
lievers. God in his word sets his seal to its profound signifi- 
cance and power. History and experience have added their 
splendid array of proof to its practical value. That should end 
all controversy about it and bring men more and more to make 
use of it. We should more carefully and intelligently study the 
Scriptures that we may understand whatsoever is revealed with 
respect to it. And we should no less avoid most carefully every- 
thing that might neutralize its power. It goes for the saying, 
that there is much to neutralize the power of prayer. The mul- 
tiplication of Satanic devices to hinder our approach to God is 
no more amazing than it is alarming. And if these hindrances 
are not removed, the result must inevitably be unbelief, and the 
very thought of prayer will be laughed away. The various 
hindrances to prayer, have also done no little in the way of mys- 
tifying men, and leading them into most serious mistakes con- 
cerning it, and this will either rob them of its blessed privileges, 
or at least deprive them of the comfort and help it might other- 
wise bring. It is no new thing therefore, to hear, from the lips 
of even men who are set up as spiritual guides, expressions that 
have in them the poison of insinuating doubts as to the real 
value of prayer. Not only the wicked, who in their prosperity 
forget God, say, “What profit should we have if we pray to 
him ?”” but the professedly good man is tempted sometimes to 
give utterance to the same scornful doubt contained in that ques- 
tion. And this is peculiarly true of the man who does not take 
God with him in all his scientific investigations. 
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We may not be able to write anything strangely new on the 
subject before us; but we feel sure, that some may find, in the 
restatement of a few old truths along this line of discussion, 
much that will be helpful to them in the way of recalling those 
truths, as it has been strengthening to us. 

It has been urged, with much show of logic and positiveness, 
that 

1. The fixedness of the laws of nature make any real an- 
swer to prayer impossible. Now we are ready to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to science for every impulse she has given to- 
ward a nobler advance in the world. True science and religion 
are never at war. But a godless science finds nature supreme, 
or makes her so. All scientific research has led men to see 
more clearly that the laws governing the universe are steadfast 
and unvarying, and therefore we must draw the inference that 
prayer is altogether in vain. There can be no reason in pray- 
ing for anything that is determined by natural law. The weather 
is subject to the constancy of certain well-known laws. To 
pray for rain or fair weather is therefore preposterous. The re- 
covery of the sick depends on conditions of the body which are 
under the unvarying movements of the laws of the natural body. 
Therefore, “to pray for the recovery of the sick is a waste of 
breath.” All this is said with such an air of certainty by those 
who insist on the fixedness of natural laws, that the believer in 
the efficacy of prayer is therefore laughed at. 

This is tantamount to saying that nature is clothed with an 
autocratic independence—that the Creator has nothing to do 
with her working—that he can in no sense or particular make 
her assist or correct herself or make her serve his higher crea- 
ture—man. But is this true? Is the universe locked off from 
intelligence? Is natural law supreme? It seems to” us, that 
one thing which is left out of view in the dogmatism of a God- 
less science is this —that among other laws there is none clearer 
than the mighty force of a personal will. And in the exercise of 
this personal will there need be nothing miraculous. The age 
of miracles may be no longer necessary. Supernatural science 
may be no longer wrought in the forms in which they once 
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astonished mankind. There may be no more need of any 
public and popular attestation and authenticity of Christianity, 
such as was demanded in its initial history, for the perpetual es- 
tablishment of its august claims. And yet, if we may have 
personal communion with an unseen and spiritual God ; if bless- 
ings and benefits may be obtained directly from a personal will, 
which no effort of our own can secure, and no mediation of our 
fellowmen can procure; if we may, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, discover divine interposition in the affairs of our daily life, 
and recognize the invisible hand by the unerring tokens of a 
guarding, guiding and governing presence,—then we have a per- 
petual miracle in our own lives, a permanent proof of the su- 
pernatural, that convinces and overwhelms us. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it is by means of the exercise of a 
personal will, measurably mighty in its working, that effects are 
produced which natural laws would otherwise not have produced; 
and these effects are, by this personal will, so modified as to be- 
come subservient in working out results that we should never 
have looked for. To illustrate. The descending bolt is arrested 
and made to serve, instead of destroy. The water, that by a 
natural law would seek a lower level, is made to flow upwards. 
The field, that under the working of undisturbed, natural law, is 
an unsightly wilderness, is turned into a garden, glorious in its 
golden grain. The steamship, that men once said could not be 
built to carry sufficient coal to counteract the law of gravity, 
now proudly ploughs across the great deep. These and a thous- 
and other things around us, testify to the force of personal will 
and constructive intelligence, working out through natural laws 
that which alone these natural laws could never have done. 

It is therefore reasonable to inquire, whence these laws came 
and wo maintains them. And it is just as reasonable to an- 
swer—*They are of God, and by him are they upheld.” We 
believe in God as Creator. We believe he has infinite wisdom, 
unfailing resources and innumerable agents that do his bidding, 
and that he has almighty power to carry out his designs. In 
the light of well-known facts, men are not slow to ascribe great 
power to the human will as it touches and turns the laws of na- 
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ture into a relieving helpfulness. And if the personal human 
will works such wonders in the world, shall we hesitate to allow 
the Creator that personal will he gave to his creatures? “He 
that made the eye, shall he not see? He that made the ear, 
shall he not hear?” And he that made man’s will to be so 
mighty a power in the world, shall not his own will to fulfil his 
own high purposes, be infinitely higher and mightier? It is but 
reasonable to believe, that the law of prayer is one of those 
moral laws that move side by side with the laws that pertain to 
nature. If precept and promise encourage us to make known 
all our requests to our Father in heaven, so does law. As a 
matter of fact, men believe in the inflexibleness of justice. And 
yet, their belief in inflexible justice does not deter them from 
seeking redress in our courts of justice. On the contrary, the 
very steadiness of the purpose of law is a stimulus to petition. 
If a man knows that his claim for redress is just, he not only 
expects justice, but he swes for it. And if he does not get it in 
the lower court, he seeks for it in the higher court. So we be- 
lieve that God is merciful and that all the laws that operate in 
nature, though they are unalterable, are yet the orderly laws of 
a Father who loves his children, and that their stability and un- 
changeableness is the stability and unchangeableness of a wise 
and all-comprehensive and loving administration that is meant 
to be helpful to the obedient and hurtful to the rebellious. 

We grant, therefore, that nature’s laws are uniform and stead- 
fast. But over against this admission we set the fact, that man’s 
will does nevertheless make these laws work in lines they other- 
wise would not follow, and produce results they otherwise would 
not produce. And it will be conceded, that if man’s will can 
do this with what is called the fixedness of the laws of nature, 
then the claim is not too great when we say, that God, who 
made nature with her laws, and who gave the law of prayer, can, 
by his supreme will, give us answers to our prayers, if those 
prayers are made subject to his will concerning us. 

2. Another philosophical objection to prayer is, that God is 
himself unchanging and unchangeable, hence prayer is useless. 
It might be sufficient to reply to this objection, that the fact of 
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God’s unchangeableness is the best reason for our praying to 
him. He has commanded men to pray. His will is that men 
pray. He has promised to hear and answer prayer. He must 
therefore cease to be God, if he break his promise. But he can 
not, he will not change or break his promise or his command as 
related to prayer. In this he is as unchangeable as in any other 
department of his nature and purposes. 

God is our Father. The earthly father who is just and true 
and constant in his relations with his child, is sure to awaken 
confidence and desire in that child. A child with such a father, 
knows the will of that father, knows what will please him, and 
expects to get what it desires of that father. The friend who is 
constant, begets expectation and hope. The master who is just 
and constant in his requirements of his servants, inspires confi- 
dence in his servants. The man who is unbrokenly consistent 
in character and life awakens expectation and hope. These ex- 
pectations and hopes are the very food of desire and of prayer. 
Men have little desire if they have no hope of realizing their 
desires. Our desire to possess is the only thing that can justify 
our request to obtain. Without expectation, therefore, there is no 
prayer worthy the name, and the believer’s expectation in prayer 
rests upon and grows out of God's constancy and unchangea- 
bleness. We agree, then, that God knows all things and that 
his purposes are fixed. But we do not, on that account, lose 
faith in prayer any more than does the farmer in the tilling of 
the soil. He believes that the unchangeable God will work with 
him as he plows and sows. So he labors on. In every depart- 
ment of activity we act that God may act. God's acting for us 
is conditioned on our acting with him. We are reasonable, 
therefore, when we believe that God will, in our material life, put 
forth his almighty power for us to do certain things on certain 
conditions. And we are just as reasonable when we believe 
that God will work with us and for us when we ask him in 
prayer. There is no more difficulty in harmonizing the un- 
changeableness of God's purposes with the utility of man’s la- 
bor, than with the efficacy of man’s prayers. 

And we believe that, as a rule, men who deny to prayer, in 
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view of God’s unchangeableness, any efficacy whatever, are 
men who do not see his presence and power in the world about 
them. They are men who do not recognize the living God, but 
only a blind mechanism which they call nature, in any or all of 
the wonderful and mysterious processes which challenge their 
interested attention. And there is but a step from Deism to 
Atheism. There is little difference in believing in a God who 
will not hear prayer, and not believing in a God at all. The 
effect is, in either case, the same, and either attitude is philo- 
sophically absurd. The hungry child does not discuss the met- 
aphysics of the question when it wants bread. So the man who 
feels the need of God's help in saving blessing, will not pause to 
discuss how it is possible that an unchangeable God will answer 
prayer ; or how, without disturbing his fixed arrangements, he 
can answer prayer. He simply and reasonably believes this 
word: “Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you; ask, and ye shall receive.” He knows God is un- 
changeable, therefore he knows that God can not and will not 
lie. He reasons, that if his own exertions in life benefit him, 
then God’s exertions, in answer to prayer will help him, especially 
when God has commanded prayer as a means of securing as- 
sistance from him. 

The mystery of the divine purposes in connection with the 
efficacy of prayer, we do not pretend to explain. Nor do the 
objectors to prayer pretend to explain the equal mystery of those 
purposes in connection with the value of their own exertions. 
Yet, with the problem unsolved, ley work on. So we persist 
in praying on. “But how will their efforts for their own well- 
being, rise up at last to condemn those who neglected prayer 
under a pretext which their every action in daily life disowned !” 

3. A third misapprehension of prayer, is that current philos- 
ophy of the matter that confines its benefits to an tuner sudjec- 
tive value. This view of prayer makes it have no objective effi- 
cacy. There is no good from it but a good that is the working 
of natural results entirely within the suppliant. This is a view 
of the matter that would seem to place God in the attitude of a 
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disinterested or indifferent witness to our praying. It gives to 
prayer only a sort of gymnastic value. The influence is only 
secondary. Our feelings can, by prayer, be kept pious, and we 
ourselves kept humble by an ever-present sense of dependence. 
But who would pray if deprived of all hope of an answer to 
prayer? We are taught to believe not only that God is, but 
that he is the rewarder of all them that diligently seek him. We 
are not only to believe that God exists, but also that he does 
answer prayer. Both are essential to successful prayer. All sec- 
ondary benefit in prayer rests on the possibility of receiving a 
primary and direct benefit. The expectation of the odjective 
good prompts the act which produces the subjective benefit. 
Newman Hall illustrates it thus: “As well might a physician 
advise to walk every morning to drink of a certain spring, the 
real benefit being the walk, which, at the same time, he stated 
would not be found, as the spring was dry. The exercise of 
prayer, this walk of faith, is incalculably beneficial to the soul ; 
but it is essential to prayer that there should be expectation of ob- 
taining that for which we pray.” Take another illustration. A 
man is made conscious of vicious tendencies, through bodily 
appetites, toward intemperance and gluttony ; he is fired with an 
unholy ambition ; he feels himself to be vicious in temper and 
disposition—feels that he is very low and mean and malicious. 
An impulse to rise above these things stirs in his soul. He 
conceives a high idea of character and self-control, and he sets 
this idea up before him as an ideal, and, to reach it, he bends 
every energy of his being. He believes in the positive, objec- 
tive power of prayer. So he retires in seclusion, and alone with 
God, he makes this grand self-conquest the subject of earnest 
wrestling with God. He believes God hears him, and that he 
receives a higher divine help and strength. He comes out of 
his self-imposed retirement, consciously stronger, and in course 
of time is actually a transformed man. His appetites are now 
his servants—no longer his masters. He is no longer vexed by 
the devil of greed. His unholy ambitions no longer incite him 
with insane desires for place and power. He becomes gentle and 
generous, meek and unselfish, and renewed in the whole tenor 
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and temper of his being. His change is remarked about by all 
who know him. But he attributes it all to God working in him, 
in answer to his wrestling with him in prayer. But see! A 
transcendental philosophy says—“Nonsense! But then if the 
poor man is comforted in his belief, let it be so. The delusion 
is harmless. But God has nothing to do with it. It is simply 
a case of self-culture. The man, by a course of introspection 
discovered certain moral deformities, and that set him to correct 
himself. He has an ideal before him, perhaps that of some 
great, heroic soul, and by this, he was inspired to a noble vic- 
tory over self.” On this wise a modern naturalism would ac- 
count for all spiritual greatness attained by communion with 
God in prayer. What the best man is, he is as the result of 
self-scrutiny, self-conquest, self-culture, under some lofty ideals 
of character and destiny. 

Now as far as this goes, it is true. But it does not go far 
enough. It is a half-truth, and half-truths are often most dan- 
gerous errors. The Scriptures affirm a positive advantage in 
prayer. “The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth and deliver- 
eth them out of all their troubles.” Ps. 34:17. God does hear 
and answer. When the Ethiopian can change his skin, then 
can self-culture and introspection effect the marvelous transfor- 
mations we see in men once given over to darkest iniquity. 
When men can explain by self-conquest and self-culture the au- 
gust and awful interpositions of what the Scriptures call the 
“Angel of the Lord,” then indeed may prayer be brought down 
to the level of natural philosophy. Until then, there must re- 
main in these mysterious interpositions in answer to prayer a 
supernatural factor. Any one who doubts the objective value of 
prayer, and is seriously anxious to have his doubts removed, 
needs only to study the history of Israel. And every true 
Christian has had ample proof of the objective efficacy of prayer, 
an efficacy that comes from God, and is therefore most real. 
Even association with the good and great of earth has its objec- 
tive value. Association and converse with God, the greatest 
Good, does make men great zm soul. 

4. Prayer is frequently regarded as a meritorious work. It 
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is made to be a sort of saviour. The grace of God is supposed 
to be merited by it. The soul in its lost condition often puts 
prayer in the place of Christ—salvation being sought and ex- 
pected from its exercise. We have heard of one, now an earn- 
est, useful Christian, who, burdened with a sense of his guilt, 
prayed much for peace. Prayer had become a heavy task. He 
felt the weakness of his efforts, and wished that he could offer 
“but one real good prayer.” That once accomplished, as he 
said, he was sure he could “get through.” But this view of 
prayer, as already said, begets trust in prayer instead of trust in 
Christ. And it is a view not wholly confined to the poor and 
illiterate. To no small extent, it prevails among the better in- 
formed classes. It was an enlightened lady, who some time ago, 
had worked herself into a very frenzy of prayer. For a whole 
night she cried out for mercy, and hoped she would obtain it. 
To her pastor she said: “I will pray, or perish; so I will pray 
till I die.” Again, as often before, it was pointed out to her, 
that her union with Christ alone could bring salvation. She was 
told to fix her thoughts, not on her prayers, but on Christ, and 
that when she looked to him in her heart, she might know her- 
self saved. She learned the lesson at last, and found peace. 
Afterwards she regarded prayer as a privilege, but not as a work 
of merit. And this is a point that needs emphasis now as much 
as ever. The temptation is to rest satisfied with a well-said 
prayer. It is made an end, instead of a means to an end. It 
must not take the place of Christ. Nothing must come between 
the soul and its only Saviour. Christ in his finished work, Christ 
in his office as mediator at God’s right hand, Christ in his free 
promises, Christ in his willingness and power to save to the ut- 
termost—here, and here alone, is the resting place of every 
weary anxious soul. 
“T have no refuge of my own, 
But fly to what my Lord hath done 
And suffered once for me.”’ 

And, as an opposite error, faith and prayer are sometimes put 
in contrast, and prayer is disparaged, because faith is the in- 
strument of salvation. But we need to remember that prayer 
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is the voice of faith, just as activity is the work of faith, and 
that it is also a means to its increase. ‘Lord, increase our faith,” 
cried the disciples of old. Faith in the heart, brings prayer to 
the lip. The two are forever knit together. Paul says: “The 
Scripture saith, whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. 
* * For the same Lord is rich unto all that call upon him; 
for whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved,” Rom. 10: 11-13. We pray in faith. God shows in 
some way that our prayer is answered, and thus we can go on 
to pray more joyfully and hopefully. 

5. Once more. No small amount of error prevails as to 
the scope of prayer. We are told, that “somethings are beneath 
God's notice, therefore we should not waste words on them.” 
This is a most serious error, and much good is lost to men by 
reason of their being influenced by it. We fail to properly ap- 
preciate the “debilitating power of little things,” and how much 
little things enter into and make up the sum of life. Temporal 
matters must not manage themselves. Paul in writing to the 
Philippians says: “Be careful for nothing; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known to God.” Temporal things and spiritual things, 
like soul and body, are so interrelated, that we need God's con- 
stant guidance and help with respect to them. Our troubles, 
our friends, a journey of any distance, these, and a thousand 
other things, may influence life and give it an impetus in the 
right or wrong direction that may prove helpful or hindranceful 
as long as we are in the flesh. There it is most wise to bring 
everything to our Father in prayer. No step should be taken 
without God’s direction; no sorrow should be met, without his 
aid; and whatever we dread, whatever threatens or blocks our 
way, to him let us fly that he may avert the evil or prove our 
Refuge when it comes. The great Beecher was once asked 
whether he would encourage men who are in debt to pray that 
God would help them to means with which to discharge their 


indebtedness. “Yes,” was his reply. “Any trouble,” he con- 
tinued, “that a man would go to his earthly father about, he 
may go to his God about.” “But,” said his questioner, “would 
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not this contravene the laws of political economy ?” Said Beecher 
in reply: “If a man has used his uttermost means and trusts in 
God, then God uses his means to control all laws for that man’s 
benefit. I know that if I succeed, I must succeed, not because I 
have my father’s name, but by putting forth my own exertions. 
I know that I must make my own way in life, and I undertake 
to do it. But if I come to a point where I am shut up, held 
back, so that I cannot go forward, and I do not know what to 
do, I may go to my father for help. It is not for the sake of 
throwing off burdens, it is not with the expectation that he will 
contravene natural laws that I goto him. I go to him because 
I have used up my stock of knowledge of natural laws; and I 
say to him, ‘You are older and larger than I am, can not you use 
your knowledge of those laws so as to help me?’ And he says, 
‘Yes, I can.’ And he does. And nobody thinks there is anything 
strange in it. Everybody understands that a father can use his 
knowledge of natural law without violating those laws. But 
when you speak of God’s helping men in their secular affairs, 
people are aghast, and say, ‘Do you suppose God is going to 
stop the laws of nature for the sake of enabling men to keep 
their bank account running?’ I understand that God helps 
men, not by stopping natural laws, but by using them better 
than we can use them for ourselves. And if there is anything 
justified, it is prayer for help in secular affairs by those that love 
God. I should feel almost as though I were an orphan, if that 
doctrine were taken out of the world.” An illustration along 
this line of thought is afforded in the life of the father of the 
famous preacher. Coming home one night from a long journey, 
in the dead of winter, his wife met him at the door, and said: 
“We have just enough fuel for this evening, but none for to-mor- 
row.” The father of the great preacher was often in pressing 
straits from lack of money. In this instance he had none, and 
did not know where to get any. In telling of it he said: “I 
felt like a child, and inwardly I prayed God to help me.” His 
prayer was scarcely finished when a farmer, who had never been 
very friendly toward him, drove up to the door with a load of 
wood, which, he ‘said he “took it into his head he would like to 
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give to the parson.” Was this answer to prayer in this case? 
Do not the circumstances point so strongly in that direction that 
we are right when we say it was? The case of a young and 
pious lawyer is also in point. He was fully qualified to practice 
his chosen profession, but had no work todo. A pious old lady 
asked him if he ever prayed about it. His reply was that he 
always prayed for God’s guidance and help. “But you ought to 
pray for parchments,” said the old lady. Her advice was taken 
with the result, that work soon came, and the young barrister 
was ever afterwards kept busy. And there is no doubt that the 
lives of God’s people, who commit everything to him, are full of 
similar examples. And where there are no such startling inter- 
ventions of Providence, we are sure that God nevertheless takes 
our prayers and works them into the warp and woof of our 
every day life, so that, in truth, the whole current of life is be- 
ing guided and directed according to his infinite wisdom granted 
in answer to our prayers. Not a day passes in which each 
event, great or small, has not in it a Father’s love that respects 
the desires and supplications of his children. 

The only limits to our desires are God’s will and our highest 
welfare. God will not withhold any good thing from them that 
ask. We often know not what we ask. We should never pray 
for anything without remembering that we are very blind as to 
the future, and that God alone can choose wisely for us. In 
heaven it will be our joy forever to look into the great mystery 
of prayer, and to praise God for the bounty which has ever flown 
forth in streams of mercy from his throne above. 

Anna Shipton’s call to the soul is as sweet as it is earnest and 
true: 


‘‘Lean not on Egypt’s reeds ; slake not thy thirst 
At earthly cisterns. Seek the kingdom first. 
Though man and Satan fright thee with their worst, 
Have faith in God! ‘ 


Go! tell him all! The sigh thy bosom heaves 

Is heard in heaven. Strength and grace He gives, 

Who gave Himself for thee. Our Jesus lives. 
Have faith in God ! 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SANCTIFICATION. 
By REV. JOHN TOMLINSON, A. M. 


The Third Article of the Creed reads as follows: I believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Holy Christian Church, the Communion of 
Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body and 
the life everlasting. 

In this article of the Apostles’ Creed, our Church teaches that 
sanctification is the work of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost 
is the Third Person in the Holy Trinity, the true Eternal, Al- 
mighty God, with the Father and the Son, sent from the Father 
and the Son into the hearts of believers, called, therefore, the 
Spirit of the Father and the Son, to enlighten, sanctify and work 
faith in them by the word, and glorify Jesus Christ, and make 
them partakers of all Christ’s benefits, comfort and preserve them 
in the true faith to eternal life. What is the teaching of the 
Divine Word regarding the Holy Ghost. 

I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh. Is. 44:3; Hosea 
2:28. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. Is. 61:1. The 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my tongue. 
2 Sam. 23: 2. I will pour upon the house of David, and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and supplica- 
tions. Zech. 12:10. When the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me. 
John 15 : 26. I will give you my Comforter and he shall abide 
with you forever. John 14:16. If children, then God has sent 
the Spirit of his Son into our hearts. Rom. 8:15. Your bod- 
ies are temples of the Holy Ghost. 1 Cor. 16:19. After ye 
believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which 
is the earnest of our redemption. Eph. 1: 13,14. Whereby 
ye are sealed unto the day of redemption. Eph. 4: 30. Here- 
by we know that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he hath 
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given us of his Spirit. 1 John 4: 13. Why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost. Thou hast not lied unto 
men, but unto God, Acts § : 3, 4, said Peter to Ananias. 

How may a Christian know that he has the Holy Ghost ? 

1. By true faith and the knowledge of God. The Spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord shall rest upon him. Is. 
II: 2. 

2. By the love of Christ. No man can call Jesus Lord but 
by the Holy Ghost. 1 Cor. 12: 3. 

3. By Prayer. Rom. 8:15. Whereby we cry, Abba Father. 
The Spirit of God is a Spirit of prayer. 

4. By real comfort in affliction, of which the Spirit is the 
source. John 14: 16. 

5. By the word of God. My Spirit and my word shall not 
depart from thee. Is. 59: 21. 

6. By the fruits of the Spirit: love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, &c. Gal. 
5 : 22,23. The Lutheran doctrine of sanctification contains 
four articles, namely, the Christian Church, the congregation of 
saints ; the forgiveness of sins ; the resurrection of the body; and 
eternal life. John Arndt. 

Art. I. treats of the Christian Church. The Holy Christian 
Church is the assembly of believers called by the word of God 
and the sacraments, by the Holy Ghost, by whom they have 
been gathered and regenerated, know God and believe in Jesus 
Christ whom alone they recognize as their Saviour, Mediator, 
Redeemer and Eternal Head, from whom alone the fullness of 
the body proceeds and all gifts, light and comfort, joy, peace and 
righteousness, life and salvation, which Christ, as head and king, 
will protect against the gates of hell to the end of time, and as 
her only and exalted high-priest, will teach, bless and preserve, 
enlighten by his Spirit, comfort and make everlastingly happy. 

The teaching of the word of God in regard to the Holy Chris- 
tian Church : 

The Psalmist says, Ps. 46:4: The city of God shall be made 
glad, the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High. And 
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in the 84th Psalm he says: How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of Hosts. Also in Ps. 27:4, he says: One thing have 
I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after, that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord and to inquire in his temple. And again, in 
Ps. 76: 2, he says: In Salem also is his tabernacle and his 
dwelling-place in Zion. 

Christ himself says: Upon this rock (Peter's confession, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God, Matt. 16 : 18) 
I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her. And again he says: My sheep hear my voice, John 
10: 27. Christ is the head of the Church, which is his body, Eph. 
I : 23. Paul says: Ye are built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone, Eph. 2: 20. St. Paul also writes in Eph. 4:11: He 
gave some apostles ; some prophets ; and some evangelists ; and 
some pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ. 

What is meant by Communion of Saints? Some say: It means 
the congregation of saints.—John Arndt and the Book of Con- 
cord, published forty years after Luther’s death. Others say: We 
are one body in Christ, under one head, namely, Christ, and are 
all members of one body. We have all the benefits of Christ 
im common, the word, sacraments, Holy Ghost, the merit of 
Christ, redemption, salvation. One has no better baptism or 
Lord’s Supper than the other. Though there are different gifts 
among believers, they should all be employed for the glory of 
God and the edification of the Church; for to this end have they 
been bestowed, that each one may serve the Church with them, 
whether they be temporal or spiritual. 

Hear the teaching of the word of God on the communion of 
saints : 

Paul says, Eph. 4: 4-6: There is one body (church) and one 
Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all and in you all. 
St. John says, 1 Ep. 1:3: That which we have seen and heard, 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: 
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and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ. St. Paul says: Ye are come unto Mt. Zion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem and to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first born, which are written in heaven, Heb. 12 : 22. 

Art. Il. of the Pardon of Sin: 1 believe, etc. How is this 
article to be understood? Answer: God, for Christ’s sake, for- 
gives us all our sins, original and actual, without any merit or 
worthiness in us —without any of our works, past, present or fu- 
ture—only for the sake of Christ’s perfect satisfaction, are our 
sins forgiven. Our own works must not be mixed with this ar- 
ticle at all. The pardon of sin is conditioned by faith and not 
by works. 

2. God forgives and forgets all our sins. He will remember 
them no more, because Jesus paid all the debt. By his life and 
death he satisfied the justice of God. No matter how great or 
numerous our sins may be, they are all blotted out for Christ's 
sake. 

3. God has remitted eternal punishment, eternal death and 
damnation, because Christ has expiated our guilt on the cross. 

4. The Lord now acknowledges and declares us righteous 
and innocent, as though we had never sinned—that the pardon 
of sin is our righteousness before God. For where sin abounded 
grace does more abound. The merit of Christ takes away the 
guilt of sin and justifies before God. 

What is the teaching of the word of God in regard to the par- 
don of sin. Ans.: God himself by the mouth of the prophet 
Isaiah, 1 : 18, says: Come, now, and let us reason together, 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. And 
again: By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many ; for he shall bear their iniquities. Is. 53:11. Also: 
Thou hast wearied me with thine iniquities. I, even I, am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for my own sake, and I will 
not remember thy sins. Is. 43: 24 and 25. The prophecy of 
Jeremiah contains the following: This shall be the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel: after those days, saith 
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the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts: and I will be their God and they shall be my peo- 
ple. I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin 
no more. Jer. 31 : 33, 34. 

Micah (7 : 18), says: Who is a God like unto thee, that par- 
doneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the rem- 
nant of his heritage; he retaineth not his anger forever, because 
he delighteth in mercy. He will turn again, he will have com- 
passion upon us; he will subdue our iniquities; and thou wilt 
cast all their sins into the depths of the sea. In the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, you will find the following text, namely: As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel. Ez. 33:11. God by his own existence solemnly 
swears that he hath no pleasure in the death of the wicked. 

Art. IIT, of the resurrection of the dead. 1 believe in the re- 
surrection of the body. The resurrection is the work of the 
Triune God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. It will take place 
when Christ comes to hold judgment over all men and by his 
omnipotent voice will awake the’dead and summon them to 
judgment. Each one will arise with his own body and be re- 
united with his own soul, and the bodies of believers shall im- 
mediately be glorified with incorruptibility, immortality and 
spiritual qualities, power, honor and glory. The living will be 
translated in the twinkling of an eye, from mortality to immor- 
tality. Then will follow the triumphant ascension, both of the 
resurrected and translated, to meet the Lord in the air, to be for- 
ever with the Lord. 

Attend, now, to what the divine word says about the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. The Prophet Isaiah says: Thy dead men 
shall live, together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing ye that dwell in the dust. The Lord will swallow up 
death in victory. God will wipe away tears from off all faces. 
Is. 26:19; 25: 8. 

The Prophet Ezekiel (37 : 2) speaks of dead bones, which 
the wind caused to live. Job says: I know that my Redeemer 
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liveth, (19: 25). Daniel says: Many that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, (12: 2). Jesus said, John § : 28, 29: 
Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the which all that 
are in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil to the resurrection of damnation. 
Martha said to Jesus: I know that he (Lazarus) shall rise again 
in the resurrection at the last day. John 11 : 24 and 1 Cor. 
15th chap. 

Art. IV., of eternal life: 1 believe, &c. What is eternal life. 
Eternal life consists in being with God forever, in seeing him by 
sight, face to face, beholding his glory in joy and peace, never 
to lose sight of him any more, where the vision of the Lord 
will be the feast of the soul—where all is perfection. Right- 
eousness will be perfect—joy, glory, knowledge, love and wis- 
dom, a// will be perfect and eternal. Well might St. Paul say: 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him, 1 Cor. 2:9; Is. 64:4. The Psalmist says (16: 12): 
In thy presence is fullness of joy and at thy right hand are 
pleasures forever more. Paul says (1 Cor. 13:12): Now we 
see through a glass darkly, but then face to face. Peter says 
(1 Pet. 1: 8): Ye shall rejoice with joy unspeakable. Christ 
(John 17 : 24), prayed, saying: Father I will that where I am, 
they also may be with me, which thou hast given me, that they 
may see my glory, which I had with thee before the world was. 
Jesus Christ the true God, is eternal life, 1 Jno. 3 : 20. 

Doctrine: 1 believe that I cannot by my own reason or 
strength believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, or come to him, but 
that the Holy Ghost calls me by the Gospel, enlightens me with 
his gifts, sanctifies and preserves me in the true faith unto eter- 
nal life. 

Sanctification will now be considered in a more restricted 
sense. 

What do the Symbolical Books teach on the subject ? 

1. According to both the Smaller and Larger Catechisms, 
published by Luther in 1529, sanctification includes four things, 
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namely, 1. The Christian Church, or the congregation of the 
saints. 2. The pardonofsin. 3. The resurrection of the body. 
4. Eternal life. Where these things are, there is sanctification ; 
where they are not, there is no moral purity, no holiness. These 
four things contain all there is to be known about sanctification 
in this world or inthe world to come. All we realize and expe- 
rience in this world, is only foretaste of more to follow in the 
world to come. The song of the saints in heaven will be, more 
to follow, more to follow. 

2. The Book of Concord, Ex., pp. 2 and 3, contains the fol- 
lowing: To such as are justified by faith, through the only Me- 
diator, Christ Jesus, the Holy Ghost is further given, to renovate 
and sanctify them and heget in them love to God and man; but 
their renovation is not perfect in this life, but only begun, Rom. 
8: 30; 1 Cor. 1: 30; Rom.6: 6-14. These words are also 
found in the Book of Concord, namely, justified believers first 
obtain the imputed righteousness of Christ and then the incipi- 
ent righteousness of new obedience, Rom. 3 : 25; Heb. 9: 14; 
1 John 3: 3; 2. ¢. inherent righteousness. 

Your attention is now called to what some renowned authors 
say on this subject. 

1. John Arndt says: Sanctification is the work of the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Ghost causes in us pious affections, Gal. 5 : 
22, 23, and also destroys the works of the flesh in us, Gal. 5 : 
19-21. 


2. Calovius says, x., 582: Sanctification is the work of the ~ 


Holy Trinity, by which he consecrates us body and soul, as his 
temple, filling us with all manner of excellencies, expelling from 
us every form of vice and bestowing upon us the grace of God 
and the kingdom of heaven, I Cor. 6: 11. 

3. Hunnius (Epit. Cred., §56,) says: The sanctifying renewal 
of man, is the delivering of him from his sinful state, the pro- 
cess of his restoration to his original goodness, to the end that 
he may know God, put off sin from his mind and members and 
honor and serve the Lord in righteousness and true holiness. 

4. Martin Yoskisch (1775) says: Sanctification includes, 1. 
Divine adoption obtained in regeneration. 2. The renewal and 
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restoration of the likeness of God in us and the destruction of 
the image of Satan. 3. Strength and power to live a holy and 
godly life. 4. Preservation in holiness to the end. 

5. According to Martensen, sanctification is the second part 
of the order of salvation, the whole order consisting of regen- 
eration and sanctification. 

6. Dr. S. S. Schmucker defines sanctification as follows, viz.: 
It is a progressive conformity to the divine law, with an in- 
creasing ability to fulfill its requisitions wrought in the faithful 
believer, by the Holy Ghost, in the use of the means of grace. 

7. Bretschneider says: The consequence of faith is twofold, 
namely, objective (justification), and subjective (sanctification). 

8. Dr. M. C. Pfaff says: Sanctification is the fruit of justifi- 
cation. 

_ g. Brastberger (1758) says: Justification and sanctification 
are inseparably connected with each other. Sanctification be- 
gins the moment justification takes place. 

10. The Apostle Paul says: Sanctification is the fruit of jus- 
tification—see the sixth chapter of the Romans. Paul is em- 
phatically Lutheran on this subject. True Lutheranism is 
Christianity. Paul in the sixth chapter of the Romans discusses 
sanctification and not the mode of Baptism. The proofs of this 


* assertion, viz.: 


1. Those who are justified are dead to sin. Rom. 6: 1-4. 
What shall we say, then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. How shall we, that are dead to sin, 
live any longer therein? Know ye not that so many of us as 
were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death ? 

2. They are risen with Christ. Rom. 6: 4,5. Therefore 
we are burried with him by baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory (power) of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life (in a new 
life of holiness). For if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his re- 
surrection (our dying with Christ to sin, implies our resurrection 
with Christ to God, to live a godly life). 

3. Their old man is crucified with Christ. Rom. 6: 6, 7. 
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Our old man is crucified with him, that the body of sin might 
be destroyed, that henceforth, we should not serve sin. For he 
that is dead is freed from sin. 

4. They live with Christ. Rom. 6:8 and 13. If we be 
dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him. 

5. They are not under the law but under grace. Rom. 
6:14 and 15. Sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye 
are not under the law, but under grace. And it is reigning sin 
that damns and not indwelling sin. 

6. If they were to give themselves to the service of sin, they 
would be the servants of death, Rom. 6:16, 17. To whom 
ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom 
ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto right- 
eousness. 

7. Those who are delivered from sin are servants of right- 
eousness. Rom. 6:18, 19 and 20. Being made free from sin, 
ye became the servants of righteousness. As ye employed 
your members heretofore in the practice of sin, ye should here- 
after employ them in the practice of holiness. 

8. The fruits of sin are miserable and scandalous, Rom. 
6 : 21, namely, death, temporal, spiritual, and eternal. 

9. The fruits of righteousness are blessed and glorious, (Rom. 
6: 22), namely, increasing holiness and increasing usefulness 
and happiness. 

Those who have been justified, should live holy lives. This 
is most certainly true. 

1. They are bound by baptism, the grave of sin, to do so. 

2. Their resurrection with Christ to a new life, is a reason 
why they should do this. 

3. Conformity to Christ and fellowship with him in his life, 
sufferings and death, bind us to a life of inward purity and out- 
ward holiness. 

4. Their state also obligates them to this. They are no 
longer the servants of sin, but the servants of God. 

5. They are not under the law any more, but under grace, 
and hence should be holy. 

6. Another reason why they should do so, is this, viz.: The 
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object of redemption is that they may become holy and love and 
serve God. 

7. The fruit of sin is death, and the fruit of faith and obedi- 
ence is life, hence they (believers) should live holy lives. 

Mark the difference between sanctification and justification. 
It is of vast importance to distinguish between the two. 

1. Sanctification follows justification. The Psalmist says: 
There is forgiveness with thee that thou mayest be feared, 130: 
4. Christ redeemed us from all iniquity, that he might purify to 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works, Tit. 2 : 14. 

2. Sanctification takes away the pollution of sin; justification 
takes away the guilt and punishment of sin, Ez. 36 : 37; Ps. 
$5: 4,4. 

3. Sanctification takes place gradually and imperfectly, justi- 
fication instantaneously and perfectly. Baumgarten. 

4. Sanctification takes place in man, internally, when God 
takes away the heart of stone and gives him a heart of flesh, 
Ez. 36:25, 26. Justification takes place outside of man, ex- 
ternally, in the judgment of God, Mic. 7: 18, 19. Justification 
is absolution from the guilt and punishment of sin. 

Notice, also, the characteristics of sanctification. 

1. It is initial (regeneration). The new birth is the begin- 
ning of holiness in the mind, John 3: 3. Regeneration is our 
initiation into the invisible Church. 

2. Itis progressive. Sanctification is growth, conformity to 
the law of God, and cannot be instantaneous. There is no such 
thing as instantaneous manhood. There is childhood, youth 
and manhood. There is no such thing as instantaneous day. 
There is twilight, dawn and day. There is no such thing as in- 
stantaneous harvest. There is seed time, summer and harvest. 
So there is no such thing as instantaneous sanctification, except 
in an initial sense. 

3. Itis visible. Grace in the soul is not, but the effects are, 
Gal. 5 : 22, 23. The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, etc. 
These good works are visible. 
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4. It is complete. 1 Thess. 5 : 23. The very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It will be perfect in the resurrection. The Psalm- 
ist says, (17 : 15), I will behold thy face in righteousness : I shall 
be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness. Only the image 
of Christ will satisfy us fully and completely in the morning of 
the resurrection. 

The means of sanctification are the word of God and the sac- 
raments. 

1. The word of God. (1.) The Law, and (2.) The Gospel. 
Rom, I : 16. 

2. The sacraments. (1.) Baptism and (2.) The Lord’s Sup- 
per. The former the sacrament of regeneration and the latter 
the sacrament of sanctification. The word of God, however, 
includes all other means of improvement, ¢. g. Catechetical in- 
struction, Sunday School, Prayer-meeting, &c.—all the agencies 
employed for the salvation of the world. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. When does the Holy Ghost begin this sanctification in us. 
Ans. In Holy baptism.—Freelinghuysen. Christianity begins 
in baptism. Matt. 28:19. Go make disciples of all nations, 
&c. 

2. Is regeneration, the beginning of holiness in the mind, 
neccessarily tied to baptism? I answer, no. There are some 
persons mentioned in the Scriptures, who were regenerated be- 
fore baptism and some in whom it took place afterwards, ¢. g., 
first, the dying thief. Jesus said: To-day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise—but he was not baptized. Secondly, Cornelius was 
regenerated before baptism. He was a devout man, (Acts 10), 
and had received baptism by the Holy Ghost, before the baptism 
of water. Thirdly, Simon Magus was baptized, but not regen- 
erated. He proposed to buy the Holy Ghost with money. 
Fourthly, Hymeneus, Phygellus, Hermogenes and the trans- 
gressors so severely censured in the Seven Churches of Asia 
Minor, were all baptized. It is not pretended that these men 
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were all regenerated. Regeneration may take place without 
baptism and baptism without regeneration. Every one who is 
baptized, is certified of his right to all the blessings of the 
Christian Church, but he must fulfill the conditions of the cov- 
enant, namely, repentance toward God and faith in Christ. 

3. How restore those who have fallen from their baptismal 
covenant? Luther says: By conversion. But repentance and 
faith are the principal things in conversion. This is St. Paul's 
order of salvation. The specific idea of repentance is sorrow 
for sin. The specific idea of faith is confidence—that confidence 
in Christ which will lead us to act upon what he says as a certain 
fact. John 6: 37 and 47. 

4. Are baptized children members of the Church? Ans. 
They are and have a claim to all the social and moral rights of 
members, and likewise assume all the social and moral obliga- 
tions of members. Acts 2: 39. The promise is to you and to 
your children. 

Baptized children are delivered from the guilt and punishment 
of original sin, and obtain a claim to that eternal salvation which 
the Lord procured for man. Hence baptism is called a baptism 
for the remission of sins. Acts 2: 38. It is one of the ap- 
pointments for obtaining this blessing. 

Baptized children receive the Holy Ghost, z. ¢. the aid of the 
Holy Ghost in order to their reformation, and that thus their re- 
generation may be promoted. John 3:5. In baptism, God 
apprehends the child until the child is old enough to apprehend 
God. And now finally sanctification is growth. 2 Pet. 3: 18. 
Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. In confirmation and illustration of this doctrine 
the writer appeals to a classmate of blessed memory, namely, C. 
A. Stork, D. D., of Gettysburg, Pa., whom, to adopt the lan- 
guage of another, he “shall ever remember as the Holy Ghost 
man, so filled with the Spirit, so anointed with the unction of the 
Holy One from on high. Charles Augustus Stork, just before 
his soul, so bright and fure, took its heavenly flight, while his 
fingers were stiffening under the icy touch of death, and the 
light from the opening of the everlasting gates was streaming 
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upon his upturned face, arose from his bed, seized his pen, and 
wrote as his last message to his fellow-men, The Growing Life 
with God, from which I take these words: ‘We are continually 
forgetting that the growth in union with Christ comes from 
communion. We think that doing Christian work, cultivating 
Christian tempers, caring for our conduct, is the way to deepen 
this union; but it is not. All these things come after; they are 
the fruit, not the root. So if we find it necessary to abridge 
anything, it is the mystical part we give up, it is the hour of 
communion, not the hour of work, that we are apt to sacrifice. 
We think we can do with less devotion, less communion with 
God, less study of the character of Christ. We can afford bet- 
ter to spend a day in which we have not been alone with Christ, 
than a day in which we have done no outward work for him. 
We think it better to cultivate the little strip of new life we al- 
ready know, than to explore more deeply the great realm he 
opens to us in the knowledge and fellowship of himself. What 
a mistake! And the greater the stress of work calling, the more 
apt we are to fall into it. The outward call is so much louder 
than the inward.’ 

“All who knew the busy life of Dr. Stork, knew that this was 
the mistake he tried the hardest not to make; and one could 
not be with him long, without learning that his life was a reve- 
lation of the secret of ‘the growing life with God.’” 
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ARTICLE IX. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
History of Christian Doctrine. By George Parke Fisher, D. D., LL. D. 
8vo. pp. 583. $2.50 net. 

This fourth volume of the ‘International Theological Library,’’ is the 
book we have been looking for, and the need of which we have keenly 
felt. We are grateful for the realization of our hopes and, especially, 
for the preparation of the work by one universally recognized as capa- 
ble of producing something thorough and satisfactory in this sphere. 
Dr. Fisher’s attainments are in advance a guarantee of the mastery of 
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the subject in all its parts, while his accuracy as a scholar, his can- 
dor as a historian, and his simple, attractive and vigorous style com- 
bine to fit him in an eminent degree for an achievement which but two 
Americans have heretofore undertaken. 

His method of treatment differs from that formerly in vogue among 
the Germans, making a distinction between general and special history 
of doctrines, neither does it make prominent, like the great work of 
Thomasius, the living movement or inner necessity by which doctrines 
have been shaped, the natural and normal unfolding of Christian truth 
as a vital principle, and the organic interrelations of its development. 
Dr. Fisher presents, rather, the doctrines of individual theologians 
separately, exhibiting the systematic unity of their teachings, as, for in- 
stance, the theological system of Augustine, the theology of Luther, 
the theology of Calvin, &c. 

The great Reformer never fared better at the hands of a non-Lutheran 
historian. His personal development and his doctrinal system appear 
to be throughout familiar to, and appreciated by Dr. Fisher. He 
says: “It is possible to trace the progress of Luther's mind, step by 
step, from the year 1513 until he reached a distinct perception and firm 
grasp of the doctrine that salvation, from beginning to end, is an abso- 
lutely free gift of God’s grace,’’ and he writes as if he had personally 
traced this progress, and afterwards continued most carefully to study 
the Reformer’s doctrinal growth. 

It is refreshing to find in one who has no other interest than the ob- 
jective and impartial attestation of the truth, not only a faithful ex- 
hibit of the salient doctrines of Luther, which all historians ascribe to 
him, but also unambiguous and decisive testimony on points which have 
been in dispute among Luther’s own followers. ‘Luther, moved by the 
purpose to magnify grace, &c., had asserted,’ we are told, ‘the Au- 
gustinian doctrine of the will, carrying it beyond the limit set by Au- 
gustine himself.”” He “taught that there might be a nascent faith im- 
parted to infants.’’ ‘The Reformers—and this remark applies to Cal- 
vin as well as to Luther and his associates —make personal assurance a 
part of saving faith.’ So far from making word and sacrament two 
factors of unequal rank, “it is the word and promise of God which 
gives to the ceremony the character of a sacrament.’’ ‘The Church is 
not the hierarchy, not the organized institution, but is really and pri- 
marily ‘the communion of saints’’’—a phrase synonymous with the 
“holy Catholic Church.’’ It is surprising that Dr. F. does not add 
here the fact that this is the general definition of the Church in the Pro- 
testant creeds of the sixteenth century. 

What the latest history of doctrines has to tell us on the Lord’s Day 
is undoubtedly of peculiar interest to some of our readers. ‘The 
Westminster Confession declares the fourth (third) commandment in 
the decalogue to bea positive, moral and perpetua] commandment”’ and 
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adds that ‘the Sabbath was changed into the first day of the week.” 
‘‘The Reformers, Knox as well as Luther and Calvin, held that the 
Lord’s Day is not to be identified with the Old Testament Sabbath. 
They considered that the fourth (third) commandment was a part of 
the ceremonial law.’? ‘*The substance of the Sabbath,’’ says Calvin, 
‘is not in one day but in the whole course of our lives.’’ ‘The opin- 
ion that one day in seven is an injunction still in force, he puts among 
the ‘dreams of false prophets.’’’ ‘*Melanchthon teaches that in the 
commandment there is a moral part which still remains. The part re- 
lating to the seventh day is abolished. But the moral part requires 
that ‘on some day the people should be taught the gospel and the rites 
divinely ordained to be observed.’ ’* ‘*The command is broken by ser- 
vile labor, sports and vicious pleasures.’’ The Puritan or ‘‘Sabbatarian’’ 
view was promulgated by Dr. Bound in 1575 in a sermon which after 
being printed was suppressed by Whitgift. 

But we have transcended our limits and we hastily conclude with an 
earnest commendation of the work to every student who is not able to 
read the Leztfaden of Loofs, or the priceless Dogmengeschichte of 
Thomasius. E. J. W. 


Agnosticism and Religion. By Jacob Gould Schurman, President of 

Cornell University. t2mo. pp. 181. $1.00. 

Not for many days have we read anything more stimulating than the 
three addresses which make up this little volume: Huxley and Scien- 
tific Agnosticism, Philosophical Agnosticism, and Spiritual Religion, its 
Evolution and Essence. The shortcoming of the apostle of Agnosti- 
cism, his intense bias and onesidedness, his polemic spirit and destruc- 
tive aims are impressively laid bare, while no man knew more than he 
‘sof the tests and standards of physical science, few men knew less of 
the postulates and principles of human conduct and life.”’ 

Of **the colossal dogma, that the human mind is incapable of appre- 
hending God,’’ President Schurman says: ‘It is a dogma that rests 
on no evidence whatever.’’ ‘A man who can intelligently frame that 
proposition should be called, not agnostic, but omniscient.’’ It ap- 
pears that Huxley picked up the tenet from an essay of Sir William 
Hamilton, which he read asa boy. ‘And his boyish credulity remained 
with him to the end of his days.”’ 

We are not convinced however, that our author understands Chris- 
tianity any better than the Agnostic whom he so ably criticizes. It may 
be that ‘‘if the Bible were annihilated, the religion of Christ would be 
approved and verified by the religious consciousness of Christendom,”’ 
but if ‘the historical trustworthiness of the Jewish scriptures’’ be 
overthrown, the testimony of Jesus must go down with the ruin, and if 
the Light of the world be darkened, faith is eclipsed forever. 

Furthermore, if Jesus of Nazareth is conceded to be ‘‘the miracle of 
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miracles,’’ ‘the wonder-worker of human history,’’ then it is as un- 
scientific as it is undevout to impeach the credibility of a volume whose 
one purpose and aim is the testimony of Jesus. E. J. W. 


The International Critical Commentary: A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. William San- 
day, D. D., LL. D., and the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, B. D. 8vo. 
Pp. 450. $3.00 net. 

Many shortcomings may be forgiven Biblical scholars who in the 
noontide of the Higher Criticism have the hardihood to say: ‘There 
is no criterion of style or of language which enables us to distinguish 
a document from the interpolations, and we should be compelled to 
make use of a number of writings which we could not either trust or 
criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our criti- 
cism.”’ 

Yet we cannot be blind to what strikes us as serious deficiencies. 
The authors fail in fact, so the critic thinks, to grasp the inner spirit- 
ual and practical import of what Schaff calls ‘‘the Magna Charta of the 
Evangelical system.’’ This failure is doubtless due to the methods of 
interpretation adopted. The laudable aim to make the exposition of 
the Epistle historical, to assign to it its true position in place and time, 
is pursued so one-sidedly, that its momentous significance for all places 
and times is largely overlooked. 

After the admission of *‘the historical fact, that the spiritual re- 
vivals of Christendom have been usually associated with closer study of 
the Bible,’ and that “this is true in an eminent degree of the Epistle 
to the Romans,’’ the joint authors make, it seems to us, an egregious 
mistake when they rule out from their commentary all dogmatic and 
practical matter. It sounds like a burlesque on Exegesis, when in the 
Preface to a Commentary on Romans we are told that Dogmatics are 
excluded by the plan of the Series, and indeed also by the conception 
which the authors have of their “duty as Commentators.’’ This is as- 
suredly a case of Hamlet, with the character of the Prince of Denmark 
left out. It is an example of the grammatico-historic exegesis being 
overdone. ‘‘The expositor,’’ says Kurtz, ‘‘must have appreciation of 
the writer’s spirit, as well as have acquaintance with his language and 
the customs of his age.’’ This canon is confirmed by the testimony of 
this volume to Luther, that by grasping some of Paul's leading ideas, 
‘the produced conditions of religious life which made the comprehen- 
sion of part of the apostle’s teaching possible.”’ 

In justification of these strictures it is well to recall that the first 
Protestant Commentary on this Epistle is the historic foundation of 
Protestant theology. Out of Melanchthon’s Lectures on Romans grew 
his ‘Loci Communes,” which although ‘‘written in the interest of prac- 
tical Christianity rather than scientific theology,’’ became the pioneer 
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of modern dogmatic treatises, marking ‘‘an epoch in the history of the- 
ology.”’ 

In the field of critical scholarship this volume will be found a valua- 
ble aid to students and clergymen for the understanding of the text. 
Each section is introduced with a paraphrase which presents in a lumi- 
nous form a summary of its contents. And extensive Detached Notes 
on a number of the principal subjects treated in the Epistle, make up in 
part for the omission of dogmatic matter from the textual comments. 
The Index to these subjects and the Index to the Greek words will make 
the student prize it very highly as a work of reference. E. J. W. 


A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

This is without question the strongest of the many books that have 
come from Mrs. Burnett. This must be admitted even by those who do 
not approve of it and who do not find the reading of it pleasant. The 
stirring action, thrilling plot, most dramatic situations and peculiar 
characteristics of the characters, combine to make it a novel that is en- 
tirely extraordinary. Taking as the heroine a hoydenish child without 
any training, the daughter of a roysterer, who lives the most question- 
able life, she suddenly converts her at the age of fifteen into a proper 
young girl, who finally develops into a woman of magnificent physical 
and intellectual qualities. The period of this novel is the seventeenth 
century, and the heroine has for her friends ‘“*Mr. Addison and Mr. 
Steele, Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope,”’ and the writing is in the literary style 
of that period. Were the reader to question the possibility of so rude, 
profane and passionate a young woman developing, with no other as- 
sistance than her own instincts, into the most gentle of wives and moth- 
ers and the most companionable of friends, a ludicrous feature of the 
novel might be presented; but the majority of readers, we imagine, 
will be pleased with the transformation. The sweetness and purity of 
‘‘Lord Fauntleroy’? are absent here, and it seems impossible that the 
same pen should have produced both. Indeed the most remarkable fea- 
ture, to us, of Mrs. Burnett’s authorship, is the great variety of which 
she has shown herself capable. While ‘‘A Lady of Quality’’ cannot 
fail to hold the interest of its readers from first to last, yet, on account 
of the shocking profanity and the tone of the first half of it, we cannot 
approve or recommend it. 


Cinderella. By Richard Harding Davis. 


This is not the first appearance of the stories which form this collec- 
tion. They were first published in the magazines which rank among 
the best in this country, and they well deserve being put in a more per- 
manent form. Their author is among the best short-story writers of 
this age and of any country. The book takes its name, as is usually 
the case, from the initial story, which is bright and entirely original in 
every detail. There is a touch of pathos in it as there is in so many of 
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Mr. Davis’ stories. The sentiment in all his stories is of the purest 

and best and, in these days, when so many questionable books are be- 

ing written, it is certainly gratifying to turn to such a one as this and 
to have at hand such stories to place in the hands of youthful readers. 

There is not one of the five which are here bound together which is not 

unique, but we have found in “‘Miss Delamar’s Understudy”’ a certain 

excellence which belongs only to the true artist. Each one is full of in- 
terest but when the book is laid aside the reader confesses to himself 
that it is neither the characters nor plots which have made them so but 
simply the story-writer’s own charming way of weaving his tale. This 
is one of the books which will find its way into many of the Summer 
traveling bags and the memories of vacation days will be brighter be- 
cause of it. 

T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURG. 
[Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. } 

A History of the Councils of the Church. From the Original Docu- 
ments. By the Right Rev. Charles Joseph Hefele, D. D., late Bishop 
of Rottenburg, formerly Professor of Theology in the University of 
Tiibingen. Vol. V. A. D. 626 to the close of the Second Council of 
Nicee, 787. Translated from the German, with the author’s approba- 
tion, and edited by William R. Clark, M. A., Hon. LL. D., etc., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto. pp. 472. $4.50. 
The gratification over the appearance of a fresh volume of this mon- 

ument of learning is somewhat dampened by the announcement that 
this is the last English volume which will be issued under the auspices 
of the editor and publishers to whom we owe the English dress of just 
one half of the work. It is to be hoped that as the value of these 
earlier volumes will come to be more fully appreciated, such a demand 
will arise for the history of the Mediaeval Councils, as will encourage 
some competent translator and enterprising publishers to complete the 
vast undertaking. The place of Church Councils in the development 
of Christian doctrine cannot be overestimated, and the church of no 
age can dispense with the accurate knowledge of their history, if it 
means to comprehend the relation of its teachings to the confessions 
and the conflicts of past ages. 

Volume V. covers a century and a half of events of exceeding and 
perennial interest. It opens with the rise of the Monothelite heresy, 
giving full details of the struggle which culminated in the VI. Gecumen- 
ical Synod and closes with the Iconoclast war which was brought to 
a close in the VII. GEcumenical Synod, the last which has been recog- 
nized alike by east and west. 

Students of history will hardly be convinced by this volume of the 
infallibility of either councils or popes. Hefele writes in the interests 
of history, with a minimum of bias, and his treatment of the case of 
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Pope Honorius, with which the Vatican Fathers had to wrestle, re- 
veals the embarrassments to which candor and fairness subject the true 
historian. He admits that “it isin the highest degree startling, even 
scarcely credible, that an Gecumenical Council should punish with ana- 
themaa Pofeasa heretic.’’ He does not accept the shift of Baronius that 
said anathema isa forgery, nor the evasion of others who claim that Ho- 
norius was condemned for negligence, not for heresy, but holds it to be be- 
yond doubt that “the Synod actually condemned Honorius on account of 
heresy.’? Perchance Councils at that day had not received inspiration 
touching the infallibility of the bishop of Rome. The dilemma offers 
only horns. Either the Council erred in condemning a pope, or by its 
condemnation it stamped the possibility of error on Christ’s vicar. Faith 
must have a better authority than Council or Pope. 

Hefele’s own attempt at solving the difficulty does credit to his head 
and heart; Honorius thought in an orthodox sense but unhappily he 
expressed himself in a Monothelite manner. He also confesses: ‘I 
have now modified or entirely abandoned many details of my earlier 
statements.’’ This was to have been expected after he had publicly 
announced his acceptance of the Vatican decree, whose dogma he 
stoutly opposed in the Council. When he credits Leo II. as pointing out 
the fault of Honorius ‘with greater accuracy than the Council,’’ he 
certainly gives away the whole case. Where greater accuracy is possi- 
ble, infallibility is to be mistrusted. 

An exceedingly valuable portion of this volume is a very large list of 
the corrections and additions to the first volume, taken from the Second 
German Edition. There is also an alphabetical list of all Synods up to 
and including the eighth century and a full Index. c.f. 

From the same British House, through Scribner’s, we have received 
Volume VI. of 
The Expository Times, Oct. 1894—Sept. 1895, edited by the Rev. James 

Hastings, A.M. 4to. pp. 568. $2.50. 

Nothing which comes to our table offers a more varied and enjoyable 
feast than this solid British periodical. Its genial Notes of Recent Ex- 
position, its great Text Commentary, and its charming Reviews of re- 
cent Biblical and Theological works, are but a few of the features which 
make it invaluable to any wide-awake clergyman. That the editor keeps 
an eye on America is shown among other things by the amazing ad- 
mission ‘‘American scholars are, as a rule, more advanced than ours.”’ 
This candid testimony is itself an evidence of the first-rate quality of 
The Repository Times. E. J. W. 


We are indebted also to the Clarks, through Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
for 


The Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, with Introduction and Notes by 
James S. Candlish, D. D. pp. 132. 60 cts. 
It is one of the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students 
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issued under the editorship of Drs. Dodds and Whyte, and is evidently 
the fruitage of careful study, an admirable contribution toward the 
clearer understanding of one of the richest portions of the New Testa- 
ment. Simple and intelligible in form, compact and suggestive in 
method, evangelical and conservative in spirit, it is to be heartily com- 
mended to all students of Holy Writ. 

Dr. Candlish holds fast to Reformation doctrine on baptism. ‘There 
can be no doubt,’’ he says, “that by the washing of water (Eph. 5: 26), 
is meant the sacrament of baptism.’”” * * ‘In those days, from the 
nature of the case, baptism usually accompanied conversion to Christ, 
and was the evidence of that decisive change; and as Paul is speaking 
of the Church as a whole, he naturally alludes to that ordinance through 
which Christ brings men into its fellowship of salvation.”’ __E. J. w. 


SCHULTZ AND BROTHER, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The author has kindly sent us a copy of First Settlements of Germans 
in Maryland, a brochure of 60 pages, by Mr. Edward T. Shultz, of 
Baltimore. 

We cannot commend too highly the interest and industry employed in 
the investigations of the earliest European settlements in this country. 
Mr. Schultz has placed the public under great obligations in his explora- 
tion of a field which has confessedly been neglected, although known 
to contain treasures of great historic value. Whilst his work is not a 
church history and is by no means exhaustive in its accounts of the 
earlier trials of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, it brings out im- 
portant data such as, for example, the definite location of the ‘‘Monoc- 
acy’? of Muhlenberg and the ‘‘Log Church,’’ which he visited in 1747, 
and in whose Church Book, before he preached, he inscribed in the 
English language the order and the faith of a Lutheran Church, which 
the members were obliged to subscribe—‘‘according to the Protestant 
Lutheran persuasion grounded in the Old and New Testament and in 
the invariata Augustana Confessione caeterisque libris symbolicis."’ 

The booklet which is elegantly gotten up may be had for fifty cents 
from Daniel H. Smith, Frederick, Md., Schultz & Bro., 215 W. Ger- 
man St., Baltimore. E. J. W. 


The translator, Rev. O. G. Belsheim, of Albert Lea, Minn., has kindly 
sent us in an elegant English dress the Explanation of Luther’s Small 
Catechism. Based on Dr. Pontoppidan’s Explanation. By Bishop 
N. J. Laache of Norway. 


The explanation, with the text of Luther according to the new trans- 
Jation of the Joint Committee, makes a brochure of 60 pages. We hail 
the work not only because of its intrinsic merit, but also because of its 
testimony to the transition to English through which our Norwegian 
brethren are passing. 

Quite naturally we have compared the little manual with the General 
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Synod’s Catechism, and found a striking resemblance. The former, for 
instance, says of Baptism, ‘‘we therein receive grace and life,’’ the lat- 
ter, “in this sacrament the Holy Ghost bestows the power of a new 
life.’”’ The former teaches, ‘the Lord’s Day is profaned when we de- 
spise or neglect the word of God and when we use the day for labor, or 
spend it in idleness or worldly pleasure.’’? The latter, ‘“The Sabbath is 
profaned by unnecessary labor, and also by wordly pleasures and deeds,”’ 
an exposition in which the advantage remains with the former. 
E. J. W. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 

The Growth of Church Institutions. By the Rev. Edwin Hatch, M. A., 

D.D. pp. 227. $1.50. 

The sensation produced by Hatch’s Organization of the Early 
Christian Churches, a work which Harnack honored with a German 
translation, may have subsided, but Episcopacy has never recovered 
from the fatal blow which it struck at High Church assumptions. The 
fierce denunciations evoked by that epoch-making volume did not deter 
the brilliant author from prosecuting his researches in Christian an- 
tiquity and publishing their results, and the Growth of Church Institu- 
tions soon followed, a volume marked by profound learning and by a 
popular, readable style. 

Among the positions which it takes are (1) that in the Early Church, 
‘in the large majority of cases, a bishop, presbyters and deacons ex- 
isted for every Christian community,’? who were ‘officers not of a dis- 
trict but of a community.’’ ‘Where there was more than one com- 
munity ina city, there was, as a rule, more than one bishop.”’ (2) That 
‘call officers, whether bishops, presbyters, deacons or readers were 
originally officers of a particular community, and their status was not 
recognized, except by courtesy, outside that community.’’ When such 
officer was transferred from one church to another, ‘it involved re-ap- 
pointment, or, as it would now be called, re-ordination.”’ (3) That the 
original organization came to be “modified by the transference to the 
bishop, or the body of the clergy, of many of the proper functions of 
the whole community.”’ 

That such positions are maintained by scholars within the Anglican 
Church, is a subject for grateful recognition on the part of those who 
never conceded divine authority to the ‘Historic Episcopate,’’ and 
we should think it also an all-sufficient cause for the abatement of 
claims heretofore made by those within the Episcopal fold, who have 
converted that man-made institution into an insurmountable barrier 
against Church union. The slight volume is to be cordially commended 
to all students of church history and church polity. zB. Jj. W. 
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MACMILLAN AND COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Christianity and History. By Adolph Harnack. Translated by Thos. 

Bailey Saunders, with an Introductory Note. Price, 80 cts. 

If there were any doubt as to the attitude of Adolph Harnack toward 
evangelical Christianity, or as to his rank among the leading minds of 
Christendom in Christian apologetics, this brief but powerfully con- 
densed statement of his must set all such disquietude at rest—excepting, 
of course, with that narrow spirit of uncompromising dogmatism, that 
will not recognize that we are in an age of Biblical criticism, with new 
problems, and new and wide intellectual adjustments, to correspond. 
Christianity is having its supreme trial of all time, while its documen- 
tary sources and historic environment are being examined into and criti- 
cally sifted—which process who is there to forbid? A supernatural re- 
ligion, the religion of the Incarnation, is, as a matter of fact, let down 
into the currents of human history, and made subject to the law of de- 
velopment, which is conceded to be of controlling application in the af- 
fairsof men. Christianity is preéminently an historical religion—if the 
historical element were exscinded there would be nothing left. Now 
the scientific method of studying history, which is the distinctive fea- 
ture of the time in which we live, by following in the lead of the law of 
development, has wrought wonders, but, in the enthusiasm of splendid 
scholarly achievements, has imagined itself the key to unlock every 
mystery coming in its way. 

The title of this book, “‘Christianity and History,’’ were better ex- 
pressed in conformity to our English idiom, by ‘“‘Christianity and its His- 
toric Environment’’—since the author aims to repel the powerful at- 
tacks made on Christianity —now, by destructive critics—from the basis 
of the historic element which inheres so largely init. Those attacks 
are three-fold: (1) Development dominates all history ; the Christian re- 
ligion is but a link in development; and ‘therefore its founder cannot 
be allowed any peculiar or unique position,’’ such as has been claimed 
for him through all these years. (2) Christ is too far back in history 
to be made ‘the rock of our life,’’ therefore we are to dismiss all idea 
of the great founder as a Jerson, and interest ourselves only with the 
doctrine or religious principle that has come down to us with the im- 
press of his name. (3) The facts about the person of Christ—many of 
them have been discredited by historical criticism, and all of them share 
the inevitable uncertainty of all facts of history, and cannot, therefore, 
be made the basis of our religious belief. Here is a masterly analysis 
of the three lines of attack upon the Christian religion from the stand- 
point of historical criticism, and to understand the triumphant manner in 
which the distinguished Professor meets them, one need only turn over 
these brief and luminous pages. 

What thrills us is the summary ease with which these scholarly on- 
slaughts are repulsed, and, especially, that the old stronghold of the 
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spiritual nature of man, and the evidence arising out of that, going to 
sustain, in a long continuity of Christian consciousness, the estimate of 
the person of Christ in what the anthor calls the ‘fifth unwritten gospel” 
of his immediate times—that this has been in no wise compromised, not 
in any manner slurred or slighted, in judging of the unique place which 
Christ claims for himself in the devout affections of men. He claimed 
to be ‘more than all the prophets who were before him: the Son of God. 
Of him alone we know that those who ate and drank with him, glorified 
him not only as their teacher, prophet, and king, but also as the Prince 
of Life, as the Redeemer and Judge of the world, as the living power of 
their existence—¢ zs not I that live, but Christin me.’ ‘This fact, 
which lies open to the light of day, is unique in history, and it requires 
that the actual personality behind it should be honored as unique.’’ 
This is all on the highest level of spiritual insight inseparable from 
the evangelical faith, and it is puzzling to know how this great leader 
should have merited the stigma of dangerous liberality and German un- 
soundness, among American scholars, who consider themselves a care- 
ful consistory for the maintenance of Christian doctrine, pure and unde- 
filed. We are often led to suspect that, where ecclesiastical censorship 
is unduly rigorous and severe, it is quite uniformly, when thoroughly 
sifted, the censorship of the uninformed. W. H.W. 


The Education of Children at Rome. By George Clarke, Ph. D., Senior 
Moderator, Trinity College, Dublin; Principal of Jarvis Hall Acade- 
my, Montclair, Colorado. Price 75 cents. 


It is well that to the abundant literature on the warlike achievements 
of the Romans there should be added more on their home life, the edu- 
cation of their children, their methods of business transactions with 
one another, and other features of private life. The old Roman is 
quite well enough known in public affairs, both in war and peace, but 
not enough as a privatecitizen. This little book on the education of the 
Roman child, will be a pleasure to every one interested in this ancient 
people. The purpose of education at Rome is shown, the studies in 
their elementary and secondary schools, their school buildings, methods 
of teaching, status of the teacher—in fact the whole ground is quite 
well covered even though the book is small. It was originally written 
as a dissertation by Mr. Clarke as a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the University of Colorado. He now has the degree 
and evidently well merits it. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW, 96 TO 98 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Luther League Hymnal. 
This book has been “issued by authority of the Luther League of 
New York State,’’ to meet the special need that has arisen from the rapid 


development of young people’s societies in the Lutheran Church. It is 
not intended to supplant anything, but to supply a want. It may be in- 
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tended, which would be laudable, to obviate any necessity of resorting 
to cheap compilations of so called hymns, by furnishing a compilation 
of appropriate hymns and tunes, such as to give expression to and fos- 
ter proper devotional feeling. 

The Committee in charge have worked along conservative lines, and 
the use of this Hymnal will in no way antagonize Lutheran Scriptural 
cultus. The trifling tunes and vapid sentiments so common in the mul- 
titudes of song books offered for sale by those who would make money 
out of them, are not to be found here. If there has been any error it 
has been on the side of sobriety and solidity. We can commend the 
book. Besides the hymns with tunes, there are an opening and a clos- 
ing service, several Psalms for responsive reading and some pages of 
Collects. It is handsomely printed and bound. H. L. B. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For King and Country. By James Barnes. 


If the youth of to-day are not well informed it is surely not because 
anything is left undone which might make it pleasant for them to be- 
come so. The history which, to some, might be dull is now hidden in 
bright, interesting stories and, while the boys and girls are being enter- 
tained, they are learning important facts. Such is this story. Its 
scenes are laid in the Revolutionary period, and, as. might be imagined, 
there is much that is thrilling. Characters that have been met only in 
the pages of history become here more real and life-like, and facts are 
imprinted upon the memory which, gotten from the text-book, leave no 
lasting impression. The story is a very pleasing one, full of motion, 
entirely lacking dullness, and it will please and profit the young people 
for whom it has been written. 


Madelon. By Mary E. Wilkins. 


The character sketches of Mary E. Wilkins have given her a place 
among the leading writers of short stories, who within a decade, have 
come to the front. Somehow she seems to fathom the very depths of 
the human heart and to thoroughly analyze feelings and motives. In 
the midst of humble surroundings she finds her interesting characters, 
and she delineates them in such a manner as to nfake her readers feel 
that they are well worth her own and their study. In this new novel 
there is perhaps more of plot and romance than we have found in any 
other of her novels. The opening chapters give promise of a novel of 
more than ordinary power, but so many difficulties are removed in such 
improbable ways in order that certain young people may join their lives 
into one that they make the closing pages, while pleasing to many read- 
ers, a disappointment to those who have learned to expect something 
unusual from Mary E. Wilkins. It is hardly a nineteenth century novel 
whose ending may be guessed long before it is reached. It isa book sure 
to entertain, but is not equal to *‘Jane Field.’’ A number of errors oc- 
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cur which, if they came from the writer’s pen should not have escaped 
the eye of the proof reader, such as ‘‘preventative,’’ ‘‘paying a visit at 
Dorothy’s aunt's there,’’ ‘‘master’s beside,”’ ‘‘sat the owl down,”’ etc. 
But while there are points to criticize in it, there is much enjoyment in 
store for those who have not read **Madelon.”’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Life and Letiers of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By John T. Morse, Jr. 


It is certainly exceptional to find two volumes of biography so charm- 
ing in their way as are these. The subject of them has long been dear 
to the hearts of thousands of readers and his memoirs have been written 
in a manner that will deepen the affection of all those who have mourned 
the writer of the Breakfast Table series. Dr. Holmes was not a letter- 
writer being not disposed to continue a correspondence and so, as his 
biographer says, there was not an ‘‘emdarras de richesses’’ but there 
are nevertheless many letters which are of fascinating interest. And 
the story of his life, covering his boyhood, student days, life abroad, 
the period of practicing medicine, his professorship, literary career and 
later days is told in a style so fascinating as to make it read like a ro- 
mance. It has been believed that Dr. Holmes, prior to his death, was 
engaged upon an autobiography but he has left only memoranda and 
notes. His biographer might have used these for the construction of 
his narrative, but we are grateful to him for giving them just as they 
were left by Dr. Holmes. These reminiscences of his early days are 
full of delight for his readers who almost feel as though they are per- 
mitted to have glimpses into his diary. It is here that a correct idea is 
gotten of his religious views as well as his opinions on many subjects. 
He was a many-sided man. To few are so many talents given. And 
few men keep young their hearts and sympathies as did he—remaining 
always one of the ‘“boys.’? No wonder, then, that the biography of 
such a man, written by a nephew who fully appreciated him, should form 
a most readable book. ‘The writer’s style is so vigorous, his expression 
so graceful that the mantle of his distinguished relative seems to have 
fallen upon him. 


The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

There is never a lack of careful, scholarly, artistic finish to anything 
that comes from Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and this beautiful story is 
only a new proof of her wonderful creative and painstaking ability. 
Saint Agatha’s is a fashionable city church with fashionable members, 
and, during the absence of the pastor, a call was extended to an aged 
clergymen, who had no experience in luxurious living, to supply at 
Saint Agatha’s onacertain Sunday. The invitation was accepted, but 
exposure caused the death of the man of God, and his dying prayer was, 
‘Lord, into thy hands I commit—my supply.’’ How that pulpit was 
supplied in a manner most wonderful and mysterious and beyond human 
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ken, is the story here told, and it is told so sweetly, so beautifully, as to 
bring tears to the eyes of the reader and to lift his heart upward. The 
book is bound and illustrated in a style that is in perfect keeping with 
‘the story, and within and without it is a white, pure book of which its 
writer may be assured that it will elevate those who read it, while it will 
strengthen their admiration for the genius that created it. 


By Oak and Thorn. By Alice Brown. 


Among the ‘pens of technique’’ which Miss Brown declares are so 
few must certainly be classed her own. The essays she has here con- 
tributed to literature are the result of her out-door life in England. 
Much of this, we infer, was spent in camping and gypsying, and with 
a true love of nature, a keen insight into her mysteries and an appreci- 
ation of her beauties and wonders, her wanderings led her into unfre- 
quented corners and by unknown streams, into such nooks and haunts 
as are unfamiliar to Baedeker. Her style is as uncommon as were her 
journeyings and there are constant and graceful surprises in the recount- 
ing of her experiences. The wit and pathos and the exquisite descrip- 
tions of nature are expressed in language that is truly poetical. In- 
deed it is the spirit of the poet that breathes from every page. There 
is here something so truly superior—a something that breathes the true 
sense of refinement—and constantly throughout the book culture is so 
much em evidence that many persons will have their sense of the beauti- 
ful and artistic in literature quickened by reading these very excellent 
essays. 

HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 
Moral Law and Civil Law Parts of the Same Thing. By Eli F. Ritter. 

pp. 212. 

Mr. Ritter is a Christian lawyer and has given us here a clear-cut 
logical discussion. Realizing the indefiniteness as to what constitutes 
good moral character before our courts, he shows how.the lines may be 
clearly drawn, and how, in the end, the civil law rests and must rest 
upon the moral law as revealed in the divine word. His illustrative ex- 
amples from history, largely our own history, are very clear and con- 
vincing. What the author says has all the more value because so much 
of it has come directly within the line of his own experience and obser- 
vation. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Gerhard’s Sacred Meditations. Translated from the Latin by Rev. C. 
W. Heisler, A. M. pp. 302. Price, $1.00. 
It is enough to say for the contents of this book that, in the depth 


and warmth of its devotional spirit, it deserves to be classed with 
Thomas a Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ,’’ Arndt’s ‘True Christianity” 
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and Taylor’s ‘‘Holy Living and Dying.” For the work of translation 
it is enough to say that it is thoroughly faithful to the thought of Ger- 
hard while free from the awkward and antiquated language so often 
found in translations. We think, indeed, that Mr. Heisler deserves 
special commendation for the excellence of the English in which he has 
clothed these Meditationes Sacre. \t is a book that the Christian will 
de well to have within easy reach. It will quicken the spirit of devo- 
tion, and at the same time help to clearness of thought on the chief 
doctrines of the holy word. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Talks to the King’s Children. Being the second series of Object Ser- 

mons to Children. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. pp. 249. 

After the reception accorded to the first series of these short ser- 
mons to children, it is not surprising that Dr. Stall has been induced to 
give to the press a second. The best commendation we can bestow 
upon this is to say that it is fully up to the first. Dr. Stall has a skill 
in making subjects simple and pleasing to children, at the same time 
striking and impressive, that is special and remarkable. It is gratify- 
ing that he is using this gift in preparing books that will be so hintful 
and helpful to instructors of youth on religious subjects. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The following books on our table are held for review in our next issue: 

The Threshold Covenant or The Beginning of Religious Rites. By 
H. Clay Trumbull. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Annotations on the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and 1 Corinthians, 
Chaps. I-VI. By Henry E. Jacobs, D. D., LL.D. Christian Litera- 
ture Co., New York. 

Annotations on the Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians. By Edward T. Horn, D. D., and Andrew 
G. Voigt, D. D. Christian Literature Co., New York. 

Church Unity. Five Lectures Delivered in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, during the Winter of 1896. By Drs. Shields, 
Andrews, Hurst, Potter, Bradford. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 

A History of the Hebrew People. From the Settlement in Canaan to 
the Division of the Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Baptism and Feet-Washing. By Rev. P. Bergstresser, D. D.  Lu- 
theran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


PERIODICALS. 


An unusual number of papers on timely subjects appears in the July 
number of the Ad/antic Monthly. They will attract much attention. 
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Among them are, The Real Problems of Democracy ; A Century’s Pro- 
gress in Science; Arbitration and our Relations with England; The 
United States and the Anglo-Saxon Future; Confessions of Public 
School Teachers ; and Young America in Feathers. The third instal- 
ment of the Letters of D. G. Rossetti consists of a number of very 
bright and interesting ones. With the fiction of the number in the 
hands of Henry James, Sarah Orne Jewett, and George W. Cable there 
can be no question as to its merit. The book reviews and letters in the 
Contributor’s Club are excellent, making all in all a most important 
number of this magazine. 

The Century Magazine for June has for its frontispiece an excellent 
and very welcome portrait of Joseph Jefferson as ‘Dr. Pangloss.”’ 
Sargent and His Painting ; Lights and Shadows of the Alhambra; Im- 
pressions of South Africa; Notes on City Government in St. Louis; 
The Struggle for Maintenance in the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and 
Humor and Pathos of Presidential Conventions, are among the subjects 
discussed in this number. Viola Roseboro’, Mary Halleck Foote, Win- 
ston Churchill and Mrs. Humphrey Ward contribute the fiction of the 
number. There are a great many fine illustrations, gems of poetry, 
some bright papers on Topics of the Time and In Lighter Vein, always 
piquant, is especially so in this number. 

Summer housekeeping, never especially desirable, will be made easier 
for those who have the June number of Zad/e Ta/k. Nora Archibald 
Smith contributes to it a paper on The Kindergarten in Neighborhood 
Work. There are papers on Camp Life for Girls and German Markets, 
but the housekeeper will find her help in the excellent new recipes and 
the menus for the month. There are admirable suggestions for meth- 
ods of entertainment, always a puzzling question. A paper on June-day 
Reading offers many valuable suggestions for summer reading. The 
department in charge of Tillie May Forney is unusually good this 
month. We consider Zadle Talk a necessity in every well-ordered 
household. 

Any one who reads or even glances through S¢. Vicholas for July 
must be impressed with the thought of the many happy hours it will 
bring to the thousands of boys and girls who will read it during the va- 
cation days of this Summer. The publishers offer prizes for the solu- 
tion of another puzzle, and it certainly was thoughtful in them to give 
the puzzle just when their patrons have time to solve it. ‘“Owney’’ ap- 
pears again in this number, and a delightful account is given of his 
Trip Around the World. ‘Toby Hinkle, Patriot and A Word for the 
Old Fourths will fan the patriotism of the boys and girls on the Fourth 
of July. There are so many delightful stories, such beautiful pictures, 
interesting letters, and The Riddle Box is full of entertainment, but we 
do miss dear old Fack in the Pulpit. St. Nicholas is certainly the very 
best of magazines for young people. 
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